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Incomparably THE BEST & MOST ECONOMICAL. 


EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


Invaluable in families, schools, hospitals, the camp, on ships, and in 
all places where a refreshing and nourishing beverage is required at a moment's notice. 


THE LANCET: -— “Delicate aroma” —“PURE and unmixed” — “goes a long way, and is really cheaper to 
use in the end..” 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL: ~— “It is admirable” — “flavour is perfect and SO PURE”— 
“may with great advantage be largely used in public institutions as well as in private families ” 


Dr. HASSALL, THE EMINENT ANALYST:—“.. from its PURITY, strength, and aroma it goes much farther, &.” 


HEALTH: — “None of the numerous cocoas have as yet equalled this inventor’s in solubility, 
agreeable taste, and nutritive qualities” — “It excels in all the characteristics 
which elevate cocoa to the first rank as a food” — "ITS PURITY IS BEYOND QUESTION.” 


“ONCE USED, THIS BRAND IS ALWAYS USED.” 


REMARKABLY SUITED FOR EXPORTATION TO THE MOST DISTANT COUNTRIES. 
C.J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 
TEA OF ROBUST STRENGTH. 


CEYLON, INDIAN, and CHINA GROWTH, at ls. 4d., Ls. 6d., and Ls. éd. a pound, 
SOLD: 2 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


And there is no such value sold in the United Kingdom at the price. 


FINER TEAS OF CHOICEST & MOST SELECT QUALITIES, at 3s., 2s. 6d., & 2s. a pound. 


At a commission only on the price paid in Eastern Markets. Samples post-free on application. 


CHier Orrice: 50, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C.; 268, Regent-street, W.; 35, Strand, W.C. (near Charing - cross) ; 21, Westbourne -grove, W.; 
334, High Holborn, W.C.; 266, Westminster Bridge-road, S.E.; 98, Shoreditch High-street, E.. London; and at 20 and 21, East-street, Brighton. © 
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TWO CHRISTM 


AS EVES. 


the corner of the mar- 
ket-square in the an- 
cient town of St. Ives, 
Cornwall, there stands 
a picturesque old 
hostelry called the 
“* Golden Lion.’’ Until 
quite lately it had for 
its near neighbour an 
inn equally pictur- 
esque, and perhaps 
even older, the ‘‘ George 
and Dragon.’’ Both 
these ancient houses 
of entertainment must 
have witnessed many 


strange events, besides being the scene of many a jovial 
drinking bout after the gathering in of the ‘‘harvest of the 
sea,’’ or at the less lawful landing of a contraband cargo, or 
at the end of a successful privateering expedition. For all 
these things your Cornish man hath an excellent relish. On 
this spot was the palladium of the liberties of St. Ives, for here 
stood the whipping-post, the cage, and the stocks. The 
George and Dragon must have been the fashionable hostel, for 
after the Cornish Pilgrimage of Grace the King’s Commis- 
sioner, Sir Anthony Kingston, lodged here, and entertained at 
dinner the Portreeve of St. Ives, whom he afterwards politely 
hanged in the market-square for his treasonable practices. 
Here, also, the Duke of Bolton, when he visited the town in 
1699, ‘was treated with six bottles of sack.’’ The two houses 
stood so close together—being divided only by the narrow 
street leading into the market-square—that the occupants 
could wish each other good-morning from the windows. 

In the days of George II. Peter Hexel was landlord of the 
George and Dragon, and John Renowden ruled the Golden 


“Thou chin-scraping scoundrel! how durst thou rake that matter up in my presence ? 


I'll drive my staff down thy throat for prating of matters beyond thy barber's brain 
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Lion. They were not only neighbours, but fast friends. 
There was, perhaps, something in the similarity of the 
circumstances of these two men _ that strengthened their 
friendship. They were both widowers, and each had an 
only child. Richard Hexel was a handsome, strapping fellow 
of three-and-twenty. Mary Renowden was nineteen, and 
the pride of her father’s heart. As children they had 
played together; but there came a time when they only 
looked and smiled and nodded to each other from the 
opposite windows. Then Richard would watch for Mary 
when she went out, and would follow her into the fields or 
on the seashore; and so it came to be at length another 
version of the old, old story, which surprised nobody—least of 
all the landlords of the George and Dragon and the Golden 
Lion, who looked forward to the time when the interests of 
both those ancient establishments should become one and 
indivisible. 

But there was one person who watched the growing 
affection. of the lovers with a bitter and jealous heart. This 
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would not be a true love-story, according to the ancient and 
regular pattern, had there been nothing to interrupt its 
smooth andeven course. A certain Thomas Champer, the son 
of a mine-master in the neighbouring parish of Zennor, had 
long looked with longing eyes on Mary Renowder. His visits 
were discouraged by the host of the Golden Lion, and Mary 
herself made it very plain that she disliked his attentions. 
Nothing could exceed the bitterness of his feelings when 
Champer found that he was rejected in favour of one who 
had been his successful rival from boyhood. Richard Hexel 
had ‘taken him down” at school—in the wrestling bouts at 
‘‘ Feastentide’’? had thrown him in the ‘‘ Cornish hug,”’ and 
had constantly snatched the victory from him in the game of 
“hurling.’? All these defeats he had endured with comparat- 
ive indifference, but to be beaten in the game of love was 
not so easy to bear. He watched the lovers in their walks, till 
he felt he could do anything, short of murder, to get his: rival 
out of the way. He thought if Hexel were once removed 
from the scene, he might yet succeed with Mary, trusting 
to time and the chapter of accidents. About this time 
the Government declared war against Spain, and it was 
certain that men would be wanted for the Navy. If the 
King’s ships could not be manned by other means, the press- 
gangs would be out, and they would first of all try their luck 
at the seaports. What if they should visit St. Ives! It was 
not unlikely—and they would be glad of a hint where good 
men were to be found. Thomas Champer turned this matter 
over in his mind till he persuaded himself that he would be 
doing good service to the State, and furthering his own 
interests at the same time, if he could lend a helping hand in 
manning the Navy, provided always he could himself keep 
out of the way, for he had no desire to serve his country on 
board a man-of-war. He was full of such thoughts when he 
made one of his periodical journeys to Falmouth on mining 
business, and sought out a certain “crimp,” or agent for 
entrapping seamen for the press-gang. What he did there, 
or what arguments he used to advance his plans, we need not 
inquire, but the “‘ crimp” was richer by some pounds at the 
termination of the interview. 
* * * * * 

It was Christmas Eve, and the good people of St. Ives 
were preparing to keep the festival with due honour. The 
usual excitement of the season had been increased in the 
course of the afternoon by the appearance of a sloop-of-war 
which anchored in the bay, and it was expected that some of 
the officers and crew would come ashore to join in the general 
merrymaking. After dark a band of mummers entered the 
market-square, and, stopping in front of the George and Dragon, 
commenced the performance of the Christmas drama of ‘St. 
George.’”? Soon a large crowd was collected, and the noise 
brought to the doors and windows of the houses most of the 
persons who were within, including the frequenters of a little 
club which met at the George and Dragon and the Golden Lion 
alternately. 

In the midst of a terrific combat between St. George and the 
Turkish knight there was a commotion among the crowd, and 
a party of armed sailors appeared, headed by a tall fellow, 
who, flourishing a naked cutlass, cried, ‘‘ In the King’s name!”’ 
The crowd at once broke away amid the screams of women 
and cries of ‘‘ The Press! the Press!’’ The sailors made a dash 
at some of the younger men in the crowd, and among those 
they secured was Richard Hexel, who was standing at his 
father’s door. The party then retreated with their captives, 
closely followed by the crowd, crying, ‘‘ Down with the press- 
gang! Down with them!’’ More than once the sailors were so 
hard pressed that those in the rear had to turn and make a stand 
in the narrow streets, and a serious conflict was threatened. But 
they reached their boats with the men they had captured, and 
at daylight next morning the sloop-of-war in the bay had 
disappeared. 

That night there was much wailing among the women of 


St. Ives, and a fruitful subject of talk was afforded to the club _ 


at the George ana Dragon. Among the members of this club 
were Captain Trenwith, a retired officer of the Navy, who had 
sailed with Admiral Benbow, and had lost a leg in the service 
of his country; Mr. Matthews, ropemaker and Mayor of St. 
Ives; old Will Nance, who had once been a smuggler, and 
who wore a patch over his left eye, which had been knocked 
out in some encounter with revenue officers ; and, lastly, John 
Tackabird, the town barber, who, although occupying a lower 
social position, was allowed to associate after business hours 
with the men whose wigs he dressed in the morning. Butthe 
barber was in advance of his time, and held opinions which 
Captain Trenwith and the Mayor thought little less than 
treasonable. John 'Tackabird was, in fact, a Democrat; und on 
the present occasion he was loud in his denunciation of the 
press-gang, which he said was contrary to Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights—a tyrannical and unconstitutional violation 
of the liberty of the subject, and showed that we were a nation 
of down-trodden slaves, writhing under the iron heel of 
despotism. 

‘“ Where,’ said he, waving a newspaper he held in his 
hand, ‘‘ where are our boasted liberties, when the hirelings of 
a corrupt Government can thrust themselves into our houses 
and carry off our sons and brothers, and force them to fight in 
the unholy quarrels of Kings and their unscrupulous Ministers ? 
How long are we to be chained to the chariot-wheecls of a 
bloodthirsty oligarchy ? How long’’—— 

“Tut, tut!’? interposed Captain Trenwith with warmth. 
“Stop thy palaver, John Tackabid. The King must have men 
for his ships.”’ 

“Men for his ships, Captain Trenwith!’’ retorted the 
barber; ‘‘let the King get them by fair and honest means, 
and then he will perchance have men who will stick to their 

‘colours, and not run away as some of Admiral Benbow’s ships 
did in the West Indies !”’ 

This was a sore subject with Captain 'Trenwith, who could 
endure no slur on the British Navy, and who had himself been 
an officer on board Admiral Benbow’s ship at the time referred 
to. The barber felt he had gone too far, but the mischief was 
done. 

The Captain rose from his seat, his face purple with 
rage. ‘Thou d—d chin-scraping scoundrel! how durst 
thou rake that matter up in my presence? I’ll drive my staff 
down thy throat for prating of matters beyond thy barber's 
brain !”’ ; 

‘Nay, nay, Cap’n,’’ cried Will Nance; ‘‘let John Tacka- 
bird be. Mayhap he hath spoken unwisely, but ’tis well 
known Cap’n Wade and Cap’n Kirby were shot at Plymouth 
for deserting the Admiral.” 

“Yes,’’ said Captain Trenwith, resuming his seat, his anger 
having passed away as suddenly as it came—‘‘ yes, and shoot- 
ing was too good for them. They ought to have been hanged 
at the yard-arm—and so should some others that I wot of!” 
here he looked hard at the ci-derant smuggler. 

“Well, but’’—resumed the barber, whose tongue must 
needs wag in spite of his fear of the Captain—‘‘ touching this 
matter of the press-gang ’’—— 

“T ll hear no more on’t,’’ cried Captain Trenwith; ‘‘’tis 
in every fool’s mouth that one volunteer is worth ten pressed 
men; but I have seen pressed men fight as bravely as the 
best—and as for Admiral Benbow, he fought his ship like a 


hero, and died the death of a gallant old sea-dog as he was. 
Tf some of his men left him in the lurch, enough remained to 
save the honour of England. But hark ye, John Tackabird, 
let me warn thee that there be some matters had better be 
forgotten.”’ 

At that moment, a steaming bowl of punch being 
brought in, all further unpleasantness disappeared under 
its soothing influence. The party, which now included 
Peter Hexel and John Renowden, drew in their chairs, 
and the former proceeded to fill the glasses of his 
guests with a silver punch -ladle that had a guinea let 
into the bottom of it. As it was not yet known that 
young Hexel was one of the pressed men, there was nothing 
to cloud their enjoyment. A visit from the press-gang was 
too common an occurrence in seaport towns in those days 
to excite much remark, save among those who were the 
immediate sufferers. Captain Trenwith said he would take 
upon himself to propose a toast, which he hoped no one 
present would refuse to drink. The King of England 
had declared war against Spain, and, as the Spaniards had 
seized all the British ships in their harbours, he thought the 
sooner they closed with the enemy the better. He begged to 
propose the health of King George and success to the British 
arms. If they lived to see another Christmas Eve he doubted 
not they would be able to say the honour of England had been 
well maintained. As the punch was exceeding good, and had 
put much heart into every man of the company, the toast was 
drunk with great enthusiasm. Even John Tackabird smacked 
his lips with satisfaction. 

‘Tt hath been reported,’’ said Will Nance, ‘‘ that Admiral 
Vernon is gone as Commander-in-Chief to the West Indies, 
and that he swears to take Portobello on the Spanish 
Main, even if he hath no more than six ships wherewith to 
do it.” 

“‘T know not how that may be,”’ said the incorrigible barber. 
“‘Tf he has only pressed men to back him, I doubt it.”’ 

With an ominous glance at the last speaker, Captain Tren- 
with cut the matter short. ‘‘ Weshallsee,’’ said he. ‘‘ When’ tis 
done we shall doubtless hear on ’t—but what noise is that out- 
side? What now, Tom Champer? What’s amiss?” 

‘“‘There’s much amiss, Captain Trenwith,’’? said young 
Champer, who now entered the room. ‘‘ Dick Hexel is among 
the pressed men. He was seen in the last boat when they put 
off from the shore.” 

‘““What! my son taken by the press-gang!”’ cried Peter 
Hexel, starting to his feet. ‘‘’Zounds! I’ll not believe it— 
there must be some mistake.”’ 

‘‘T fear there is no mistake,’’ said Champer; and there 
was a gleam of satisfaction on his face, which he tried to 
conceal with a pretended look of concern. ‘There be 
those outside who saw him carried off, and the officer 
swore he would sink the first boat that dared to go nigh the 
ship.” 

‘Ola Hexel hurried out, followed by John Renowden. 

“Tf the lad is really pressed,’’ said Captain Trenwith, “I 
hope he will remain in the service. Sure Iam he won’t disgrace 
it. Nolad of spirit should refuse to serve his country when 
old England’s enemies are afoot. But come, sit down, Tom 
Champer, and help us to finish the punch.” 

Will Nance, who was already ‘‘ three sheets in the wind,” 
as he would himself have expressed it, boisterously inquired of 
Champer how it was that he himself had escaped capture by 
the press-gang. 

“Thou art a likely lad enough,”’ said he, *‘ and would swab 
a deck as well as another.”’ 

‘‘T was not in the town,’’ answered Champer. 
but now walked over from Zennor.” 

“ Ah!’ cried Nance, with a drunken wink at the rest of 
the company, “trust a Zennor man to take care of himself. 
They re a wise folk in their gen-er-en-eration. They know 
why the cow ate the bell-rope.”’ 

‘¢ Just as St. Ives folk know why they whipped the hake,’’ 
retorted Chamyper, angrily. : 

The Captain interposed. “‘Come, come,’’ said he, ‘‘no 
more cross words on Christmas Eve. ’Tis near midnight. 
You and I, Mr. Mayor, must set a good example by appearing 
in church to-morrow morning, so let us jog homewards.”’ 

The Mayor crossed the room with a devious gait. ‘‘ Your 
shervant, Cap’n Tyen’th. Shervant, Sir—happy to ’t’nd 
you,’’ and the Mayor of St. Ives solemnly staggered after 
Captain T'renwith, who stumped away on his wooden leg, 
escorted by his black servant carrying a lantern. The rest of 
the company also departed, and the George and Dragon was 
left in solitude and Carkness. But lights were burning in the 
Golden Lion long after midnight. Three anxious hearts were 
there holding communion, and vainly trying to find a way out 
of the trouble that had come upon them. 

After the first shock of grief for the loss of her lover was 
over, Mary Renowden dried her tears and reviewed the situa- 
tion with a strength of mind and a coolness of judgment that 
astonished her father and Peter Hexel. 

“ Dick will return after a time,’”’ she said; ‘‘I am sure he 
will. He is strong and brave, and has always been lucky. 
Perhaps he will do something that will make his name famous, 
and then we shall all be proud of him.’’ 

Cheered by this hopeful spiritof hers, the two old men plucked 
up their hearts, and all three appeared in their usual places at 
church on Christmas Day. After service, as they stood in the 
churchyard gazing rather wistfully over the sea, they were 
joined by Thomas Champer, who wished them a ‘ Merry 
Christmas! ’? and uttered some clumsy expressions of con- 
dolence about Richard Hexel. He had heard, he said, that the 
sloop had gone to Falmouth, and if it would be any satisfac- 
tion he would write to a friend there, or would even go over 
himself and make any arrangements they pleased for helping 
Dick; but he feared there was little hope of his release now 
that war had broken out. f 

These friendly overtures rather softened the hearts of the 
two fathers; but Mary felt sure that Champer was insincere. 
His hypocrisy was not proof against her woman’s instinct. 
She turned coldly away, and he left them, racking his 
brain for some means of presenting his suit in a favourable 
light. 

2 Day after day Thomas Champer eame to the Golden Lion 
and sought every possible opportunity of addressing Mary ; 
but his perseverance was useless. She would not listen to 
him. He saw that his suit was hopeless, and that he 
had gained nothing by the absence of Richard Hexel. Yet 
he continued to haunt the neighbourhocd of the Golden 
Lien, until one night he encountered the press-gang, which 
had made another descent on St. Ives, and he was caught in 
the same trap he had set for his rival. In the meantime, 
letters had come from Richard Hexel. He wrote that he was 
well, and only unhappy because he was parted from Mary. 
He had joined the West Indian Squadron under Admiral 
Vernon, and expected he would soon be able to tell them 
something about the war. So time passed on, and the 
spring came. 

The club had assembled one Saturday evening in the 
parlour of the Golden Lion. The customary bow] of punch 
was on the table; Lut Captain Trenwith had not arrived, and 
the serious business of the evening could not begin without 
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him. To pass the time, Will Nance stirred the fire, and 
lighting a pipe, remarked that the evenings were something 
chilly, though the spring had come, in spite of the mcn of 
Towednack. 

‘* What have the men of Towednack to do with the spring ?”’ 
said the Mayor of St. Ives. 

“Why, know you not,’’ replied Nance, ‘‘ that the men of 
Towednack built a hedge round the cuckoo to keep the spring 
back? But what’s this newsfrom the flect? ‘Tis rumoured 
Portobello is taken.”’ 

‘Tis true,’? said John Renowden ; “my daughter hath a 
letter from Richard Hexel, who was on board the Hampton 
Court, and engaged in the fight.”’ 

“What? Dick Hexel hath smelt gunpowder, then, in 
. reall battle? Hurrah for old England and beloved St. 

ves ! 

“Amen !’’ cried Captain Trenwith, who came stumping 
into the room. ‘‘ Yes, friends, ’tis all true. Here is a copy of 
the Daily Post, dated March 29, wherein is an account of the 
battle, writ by a gentleman on board the Burford, the Admiral’s 
own ship. Fill the glasses, and John Tackabird shall read out 
the narrative.’’ 

Under the combined attractions of the punch and the news- 
paper, all eagerly drew round the table, and the barber, after 
clearing his throat, commenced :— 

‘*On the afternoon of the 21st, about two o'clock, we came 
up with Portobello Harbour, where the Spaniards had 
hoisted upon the Tron Castle the flag of defiance. They 
welcomed us with a terrible volley, which, being at’ so 
short a distance, took place with almost every shot. One 
struck away the stern of our barge; another broke a large 
gun upon our upper deck; a third went through our foretop- 
mast; and a fourth, passing through the arning within two 
inches of our mainmast, broke down the barricado of our 
quarter-deck very near the Admiral, and killed three men in 
a moment, wounding five others who stood by them. This 
looked as if we should have bloody work, but was far from 
discouraging our brave fellows ’’ 

The barber continued to read how the Spaniards were 
driven from their guns, and the English landed: ‘One man 
set himself close under an embrasure whilst another climbed 
upon his shoulders and entered under the mouth of a great 
gun. ‘This so dismayed the Spaniards that they threw down 
their arms and fled for their lives”’ 

“T would give a guinea to know ’twas a Cornish man who 
did that,”’ cried Captain Trenwith ; ‘‘ twas a brave action.” 

“Set your heart at rest, then, Captain,’’ said Peter Hexel, 
“twas Richard Hexel who did it. I have a letter from my son 
wherein he recounts this very same adventure.” 

‘‘Then your son is a credit to Cornwall, and we’ll drink 
his health, my friend,’’ and the Captain got up and heartily 
shook Peter Hexel by the hand. ‘‘ Compound us another bowl 
of punch, John Renowden; and see that it be worthy of the 
occasion.”’ 

That night the rafters of the Golden Lion rang with the 
cheers which greeted the toasts of ‘‘The British Navy’’ and 
‘“‘The Hero of St. Ives ’’—as Captain Trenwith was pleased to 
call Richard Hexel. 

It was doubtless the darkness that made it so difficult for 
the Mayor and the Captain to find their way home that night, 
though they were escorted as usual by the black servant with 
a lighted lantern. The Mayor accounted to his wife for a 
headache which oppressed him next morning by the extreme 
exertion he had been obliged to use in supporting Captain 
Trenwith, who, poor man! having only one leg, could not be 
expected to walk as firmly as other people. 

You may be sure the heart of Mary Renowden was 
gladdened by the news that had come about her lover; but 
months passed away, and nothing more was heard of him. At 
length there came a letter, stating that he had been severely 
wounded in an action with a Spanish ship in the West Indies, 
had been discharged, and was then lying in hospital at Fal- 
mouth. Old Hexel at once started for that place, and found 
poor Dick pale and thin from wounds and fever, but in good 
spirits and anxious to return home. The doctors, how- 
ever, would not hear of it, and ordered the patient to lay up a 
week or two longer; and then, perhaps, he might be allowed to 
go. His father was, therefore, compelled to leave him and 
return to St. Ives, where he was eagerly expected by John 
Renowden and his daughter. When two weeks had passed, 
they all three went over to Falmouth,when the finishing touch 
was put to Dick’s recovery by the embraces of his happy 
sweetheart. 

* 
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“Time, though old, is strong in flight,”’ says the old song ; 
and he has brought us once more to Christmas Eve. The 
club is assembled at the George and Dragon; there is a 
brimming punch-bowl on the board, and the silver ladle with 
the golden guinea is in active operation. The talk is of the 
war, and John Tackabird has been reading aloud an account 
of a battle in the Bay of Biscay, where a large Spanish ship 
had been taken, and where the name of Tom Champcr figured 
among the killed. 

The mummers, having finished their Christmas play, have 
departed on their rounds ; but suddenly they are heard return- 
ing, with cheers and shouts. The clatter of horses’ hoofs is 
heard on the paved streets. 

“Ts Dick Hexel come back,”’ cries the barber, looking out 
of the window. 

“Tet us give him welcome,” said Captain Trenwith. 
“He is a brave lad, and hath fought and bled for the British 
flag !”’ 

Be Hurrah !’’ cried the crowd outside. 

“Hurrah! hurrah !’’ shouted the Captain and his com- 
panions as they hurried to the door; and there, sure enough, 
was Dick Hexel, on horseback, with Mary Renowden seated on 
a pillion behind him, while Peter Hexel and John Rcnowden 
had already dismounted, and were undergoing a vigorous 
handshaking among the crowd. The club sat late in session 
that night, and Captain Trenwith would fain have had Dick in 
to tell how he had scaled the ramparts of Portobello; but 
Dick excused himself on the plea of fatigue, and he spent the 
evening much more to his liking in the company of Mary 
Renowden. ‘I do suppose,” said Will Nance, ‘ Dick Hexel 
will have a considerable sum in the way of prize-money coming 
to him?” 

‘Tf he lives to be an old man it may, perhaps, come to 
him,” said John Tackabird; ‘‘but the tyrannical abuse of 
power under an oligarchy ’?—— 

“ D—n your hard words !”’ cried Captain Trenwith ; ‘‘ they 
would break any man’s jaw but yours. I tell ye, a true man 
will do his duty whether he is oe for it or no; and may I 
never live to see the day when a British tar will think more of 
profit than of honour.” ; 

This sentiment of the good old Captain ought, according to 
the usual custom of the stage, to bring down the curtain on our 
little drama ; but, to satisfy the reader, we beg to state that in 
the early spring Richard Hexel espoused Mary Renowden in the 
parish church of St. Ives, and Captain Trenwith proposed the 
health of the young couple in the parlour of the Golden Lion, 
which ancient hostelry is still standing in evidence of the 
entire truth of this narrative. Mid. 
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the afternoon of a 
very bitter and win- 
terly day in Paris, 
Captain Harley Med- 
hurst entered his 
hotel, and asked for 
letters. The con- 
cierge was occupied, 
and did not seem to 
; hear him. A young 
Colossus, with a 
mane of auburn hair, 
a copper - coloured 
close - cut. peaked 
beard and an enorm- 
ous moustache, was painfully stum- 
bling over a French sentence, and the 
concierge was listening to him with an 
air of unusual deference. The young 


handsome, laughed in an embarrassed 
way at his own failure, and the con- 
cierge, with slightly lifted shoulders 
and a head bent deprecatingly on one 
side, smiled respectful encouragement. 

“What do you want to say?’ 
Captain Medhurst asked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I can help you.”’ 

‘rhe handsome Rufus turned with an immediate smile. 

“T want,” he said, ‘“‘to make this man understand that 
somebody must go to the North Station and get my traps for 
me, and that this is the ticket for them.”’ 

; He had a full, deep voice, which was in excellent keeping 

with his great chest and shoulders, and in rather comic keeping 
with an unusually pronounced New England tone. Medhurst 
translated, the concierge took the slip of paper, and the hand- 
some American, with a smile of great sweetness and candour, 
thanked his helper, and rushed up-stairs three steps at a time. 

“Have you any letters for me?’’ Medhurst asked. The 
concierge searched gravely amongst a pile of letters on the 
table of his own little room, and shook his head. 

“There is nothing but this, Sir.” 

‘This’? was the hotel bill, and Medhurst, coldly accepting it, 
tured away and walked slowly and deliberately up-stairs. 
Arrived at his room, he broke open the envelope in which the 
bill was enclosed, and found it accompanied by a note request- 
ing immediate payment. The caissier informed him that it 
was the custom of the house to ask payment of its clientéle 
every eight days, and added that fifteen days had expired 
since Captain Harley Medhurst’s arrival at the hotel. An 
immediate response would oblige. He read this, thrusting his 
moustache into his mouth meanwhile, and biting at it with an 
angry perplexity. 

“‘Confound the fellow!’’ he muttered. 
pertinence! Tell him so, begad!’’ 

His hands strayed forlornly to his pockets, groped there, 
and came out again, empty. He took a cigarette-case from 
his overcoat and opened it. That was empty also; and he 
returned it slowly, looking downward intently at the pattern 
of the carpet. Then he ‘‘confounded”’ the fellow’s impertinence 
again, and sat down in an arm-chair beside a handful of wood 
fire which lingered on the hearth. By-and-by, he rang the 
bell, and, one of the hotel servants appearing in answer, he 
bade him bring a carafe of cognac, a syphon of seltzer-water, 
and half-a-dozen cigars. The man bowed with perfect 
respectfulness and went away, but, after a lengthy pause, 
returned, furtive and ashamed. Would Monsieur have the 
obligingness to descend? The manager would be honoured if 
Monsieur would speak with him. : 

Captain Medhurst replied that if the manager had anything 
to say, he might come there and say it. ‘The embarrassed 
waiter bowed and tried to smile as he edged himself out of the 
room. He would deliver Monsieur’s message, he replied, and 
without doubt the manager would at once ascend. In effect, 
he presented himself a minute later. He was very polite, very 
respectful and regretful, but inexorable. Captain Harley 
Medhurst was unknown in the hotel: it was his first visit there. 
Doubtless his remittances would arrive. The manager devoutly 
hoped so, and was utterly desolate at the thought of sub- 
mitting him to inconvenience. But without money nothing 
more could be found for the Captain in that house. 

Captain Medhurst was wrathful, and stood upon his dignity. 
He made certain statements about his family, his connections 
by marriage, and his friends, which might perhaps have 
sounded a little piteous if any other English gentleman had 
been there to listen to them. It was all true, no doubt, said 
the unmoved manager ; but people who kept an hotel kept it 
to make a profit. It was their misfortune not to know Captain 
Medhurst more intimately. Monsieur spoke so perfect a 
French that without doubt he had many acquaintances in 
Paris. His room was in absolute requisition: a lady was even 
now waiting to inspect it, and, in short, there was apparently 
nothing for it but for Captain Harley Medhurst to retire. 

The Captain was naturally and bitterly indignant. He 
gave the manager to understand that his enormous social 
influence in England would be devoted for the rest of his 
days to keeping travellers away from a house in which he had 
received so little consideration. The manager said, over and 
over again, that he was desolate, but did not look it in the 
least. 

But, sacred Heaven ! the Captain demanded to know what 
was he to do? He expected remittances by the next post. 


‘Infernal im- 
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Colossus, who looked very picturesquely © 
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He had not a franc in his purse; he did not know a 
single person at that hour in Paris. Did they mean to thrust 
him—an English gentleman, an officer in her Britannic 
Majesty’s service, a cousin of Lord this and Lady that—into 
the streets ? 

“Désol4é, Monsieur!’ returned the manager, and was 
simply incredulous and unmoved. 

Why was he treated in this way? the Captain asked. 
Surely it was not an unheard-of thing that a gentleman 
should be without money for a few days in a foreign capital ? 
He was careless about his financial arrangements, and the 
thing had happened to him before, though he must confess 
that on that occasion he had met with widely different treat- 
ment. At this the manager, with an assumed air of sudden 
recollection, drew forth a pocket-book, and from it produced 
a little rose-coloured ticket from the national pawnshop. It 
related, as the hapless Captain knew perfectly well, to a watch 
confided to the care of sa tante ten days ago. 

Monsieur had had the ill-fortune to drop that in the hall 
of the hotel an hour before, on leaving. 

‘*Some thief of a waiter,’’ said the Captain, shamefacedly, 
“felt in my pockets when he brushed my clothes.’’ 

The manager shrugged his shoulders, and would have 
nothing to say to that accusation, and the unfortunate 
Captain, with the accusing ticket in his hand—evidence of 
nearly a fortnight’s absolute poverty—stared blankly before 
him. At this moment a knock sounded at the door, and the 
manager, opening it, revealed an ostentatious Briton, in a 
gorgeous fur coat, frogged all down the front, and an offens- 
ively brilliant hat cocked jauntily on one side of his head. 

** Wor God’s sake, Daisy !’’ said the Captain, feebly, ‘‘ have 
you got tLe money about you? They’re talking about turning 
me out here, and I haven't a cent.’’ 

‘‘ Money, my boy ?”’ responded the timely Daisy, swagger- 
ing into the room, and pulling off his fur-rimmed gloves as if 
he were a boxer getting rid of the mufflers after a victorious 
encounter. ‘‘What’s the damage? Anything up to fifty 
thousand franes I’m game for.”’ 

He opened his furred overcoat with a rollicking swagger, 
and thrusting an over-jewelled hand into an inner pocket, threw 
a swollen pocket-book upon the bed-room table. 

“Help yourself, my boy. Pay the blackguard. Like the 
impudence of these damned foreigners! Pay him, begad, and 
slang him.”’ 

The fat pocket-book was actually crammed with bank-notes 
for a thousand francs. The Captain's eye, which had naturally 
a frozen look, glittered as he saw this; but he selected one note 
from the bulky roll with perfect quiet, and handed it with a 
silent dignity to the manager. Then never was man more 
abashed, more humiliated, more desolate, or more fluent in 
declaration of these sentiments. Monsieur le Capitaine would 
confess himself that the circumstances had looked strange. If 
he (the manager) had been the proprietor of the hotel it was 
simply inconceivable that he could have acted as he had done ; 
but he was a salaried servant, responsible to a company, and 
had only followed instructions from which he had no power to 
depart. 

Pe I see,’’ said the Captain, “that you have made out my 
pill for the whole day. I will dine here, therefore, and after 
dinner shall leave your house. Whereare youstaying, Daisy ?”’ 

‘*T’m not staying anywhere. I’ve just come up from the 
sunny South by the train of luxury. I’ll dine here with you. 
It’s snowing like the very devil.”’ 

‘‘T have told this fellow,’’ said Captain Medhurst, ‘‘ that I 
leave the hotel to-night.”’ 

“Should think so, by Jingo! Beastly impertinence ! 
English gentleman! All damn fine! Why don’t you slang 
the fellow? Give him a tongue-walking. I would, begad, if 
Ispoke the lingo as you do.” 

“T have expressed my opinion of him already,’’ said 
Medhurst, with dignity. ‘‘ You can send up the receipted bill 
and the change,’ he added to the manager, who withdrew 
with an air of deference, and offered no further excuses. 

“ What’s it mean, Daisy ?’’ the Captain asked when they 
were alone. The man in the fur coat sat on the bed, and 
majestically twirled his moustaches and his glittering rings, 
smiling and wagging his head with mingled pride and cunning. 
By-and-by he hooked a finger at the pocket-book which still 
lay on the table, and gave a leary wink. The Captain, readily 
translating these signs, handed him the wealthy volume. His 
fingers lingered on it as the owner accepted it, and the 
two looked at each other—Medhurst puzzled and curious, 
and the other man beaming with complacency. ‘‘ How did 
you get hold of all that pile?” ; 

““Aha! my boy,’’ responded the new-comer, returning his 
property to his pocket, ‘how do you think I got hold of it? 
I'll tell you what it is, Medhurst. The Martingale is as good 
as gold. I’ve tried it, and that’s the result of one night’s 
work. I don’t say you can do it every day, because there are 
times when the luck runs against the best system in the 
world.”’ 

“You ’ve been at Monte Carlo?’ said the other; ‘‘ you’ve 
been playing at the tables there ?”’ 

“That ’s it, my boy. That’s where I’ve been, and that’s 
what I’ve been doing.” 

‘Of all the incurable asses I ever met,’’ cried Medhurst, 
‘youre the stupidest! You risked my hundred as well as 
your own, I know. It’s nota bit of use telling me that you 
didn’t. I wouldn't believe you if you gave me your oath 
about it.’’ oi . 

The Daisy, who had been satirically christened by the 
name of the wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower in compliment 


“CYNIC FORTUNE,” 
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to his general efflorescence, wagged his head with a completely 
satisfied air, and winked at his companion. 

“You keep your hair on, old man. I’m all right, and I’m 
going to do the square thing by you. I put twenty-five of 
yours to twenty-five of my own, and I went with a capital of 
fifty. I had to lie low at first, and skirmish about with five- 
franc pieces; but I hit em for the maximum over and over 
again before [’d done. If I’d lost your twenty-five I should 
simply have made you a present of it; but I knew jolly well I 
shouldn’t lose it.”’ 

“You're an ass, Daisy !’’ said the Captain; but he said it 
in a softer tone than before, and in a little while so far subdued 
his virtuous indignation as to ask—‘‘ How much did you hit 
*em for?”? 

““T*ve landed over a couple of thousand pounds. It’s all 
there,’ he tapped the pocket in which the notes reposed. 
Medhurst advanced a hand, as if he were going to ask for his 
share of the spoil. ‘‘ Wait a bit,’’ said the beaming Daisy ; 
““T want a square understanding first. I’m going back again, 
and I want you to come with me.’? Medhurst shook his head 
with great decision. ‘‘There you are,”’ said the Daisy, ‘‘ and 
that’s why I don’t hand the coin over at once. Now, mind 
you, you’ve got no more claim over half my winnings than 
you have on the ground-rent of St. Paul’s Cathedral, if there 
is such a thing. I played for you just to show you what the 
system was; and I put a pony of yours into it because I knew 
you’d profit by it, and because I knew I should want you 
afterwards. If the system had broken down, you’d never 
have heard anything about it. I should have pocketed my 
losses and have said nothing.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ said Medhurst, fixing his frozen eye upon him, 
‘*what do you want me to do?”’ 

“T want you to come to Monty with me, and I want you 
to keep me cool and straight. I’ve got enough to play a 
great game now, and I’m going to play it. [’m going to 
bust that bank sky high. They’ve got a capital of millions 
sterling. They ’ll fight to the last gasp and bleed to the last 
drop before theyll give in. They can’t afford to be beaten. 
They think they can’t be beaten in the long run; and they 
won’t stop a man who has once won heavily. They’re game, 
my boy, and soam 1; they’re keen set, my boy, and so am I. 
Don’t you think you’re going to keep me away from it, 
Medhurst. I’ve heard all your lectures till I’m sick of ‘em, 
and if you were to jaw from now to doomsday it wouldn’t 
make a pennyworth of difference.’’ 

“Now, look here, Daisy,”’ said Captain Medhurst, pulling 
off his overcoat and seating himself. 

“You can go it, if you like,’’ said the Daisy; “‘ but it’ll be 
in at one ear and out at the other. I’m thirsty: ring that 
blooming bell.’’ 

As the Captain turned to obey this request, a waiter knocked’ 
at the door, and brought in the receipted bill and the balance 
of the thousand-franc note. 

“Tere, I say, you!’’ began the Daisy. ‘‘ Donny maw—— 
Here, you try the lingo on him, Medhurst. Order a bottle of 
fizz. I can’t get my tongue round this language a little bit. 
‘Donny,’’’ he pursued reflectively: ‘‘ they used to call your 
fists your donnies, when I was at school. ‘Maw’ means ‘me,’ 
of course. ‘Donny maw’---‘ hand me.’ I suppose, when you 
come to know it, there’s a bit of resemblance between French 
and English after all?’ 

Into the brilliant philological vista opened by this suggestion 
Captain Medhurst declined to enter. 

‘Give me a cigar,’’ he said, ‘‘ and Ill talk to you.” 

‘*You can save yourself the trouble,” said the Daisy, 
doggedly. ‘‘ Look here!’’ He drew out his pocket-book 
again, when he had thrown over his cigar-case to his com- 
panion, and fell to counting the notes it contained. ‘* You've 
had one of them, and I made’em fifty-eight this morning.” 
He counted them carefully. ‘‘ There you are! 'That’s twenty- 
eight to you, and twenty-nine to me. Now, do you see that 
bundle? That’s one thousand one hundred and twenty 
pounds! Do youseeit?’’ Medhurst looked very hard at it 
indeed, and evidently saw it clearly. ‘‘ Now, if you'll hold 
your jaw, and do what I want you, that’s yours !”’ 

“What do you want?” 

“T want you to come back to Monty with me; I want you 
to master the system thoroughly, before you go; and I want 
you to come and see me play it. I get wild; I lose my hcad. 
I could have had a couple of hundred thousand the other night 
instead of this miserable handful; but I felt in such vein I 
dropped the system, and dropped a pretty tidy handful of 
money with it, too. I believe that if the tables hadn’t closed 
they could have cleaned me out. Now, that’s my weakness, 
and I know it. The system’s all right, but I don’t stick to it. 
Now, I want you to make me stick to it. If you see me 
going on anything else I shall authorise you to take the money 
off the table.”’ 

‘*T know what it will come to,’’ said Medhurst, ‘if I con- 
sent. Youll lose your own money on your system, and then 
you’ll borrow this, and neither you nor I will be a peuny 
better for the luck you’ve had.” J 

The Daisy took off his hat for the first time since entering 
the room. 

“ As true as God’s my judge, Medhurst,’”’ he said solemnly, 
“‘T ll never ask you for a penny.” 

‘Tf I take it,’? said Medhurst, ‘‘I shall do what I under- 
take to do; but no more. I sha’n’t lend the money to be 
thrown away, and I’ll have nothing to do with the tables 
except to watch your ped there.” : 

The Daisy rose and handed to his companion the bundle of 
notes, 
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The Outs act well, and yet are hissed 
For bei dismissed ; 


Dumb Crambo is a pastime prime 

For little folk at Christmas-time. DUMB CRAMBO. 
Its ins and outs I need not tell, 

For all young people know it well; Drawn by Lucien Davis. 
The rhyme-word chosen now its pat, 

And-many words chime well with that. 


Then mewing comes a made-up cat, 
As here you see; and laughter bright 
And clapping hands proclaim them right. 
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“illo! You come down here?” 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. 


Drawn by A. Forestier, 
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“There you are,” he said. ‘‘ You’re enlisted. That’s the 
Queen’s shilling. Ring that thundering beli. I’m dying fora 
drink.”’ : 

Now, Captain Harley Medhurst, though he had something 
of the air of a roué, and looked rather hard-bitten and world- 
worn, was one of those people who have an evident right to the 
conventional title of gentleman. There was no doubting that 
he was a man of good family, or that he had been gently bred 
and accustomed to mix with good society. No observer of 
men would have been very much surprised to know that society 
of late years had fought shy of him. There is something which 
no art of description can clearly define which marks the 
déclassé with a badge so patent that a very simple wayfarer 
may read it. Captain Medhurst wore that badge, and sh wed his 
consciousness of it in his own chilland shifty eye. He had been 
a gentleman in something more than the conventional sense 
once upon a time, and was not quite a gentleman any longer. 

The Daisy, who answered to 
the title of Major De Vere 


‘Ty’ ye think so? Those Yankees are deuced sharp, my 
boy. I’ve been had by one or two of them; but I never 
landed one myself yet.’’ All Americans were Yankees to Major 
De Vere. ‘‘ Monte Carlo’s got as much as he has, and Monte 
Carlo won’t shy; and even if you were to ruin Monte Carlo, you 
could hold your head up with the best. If the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Pope of Rome went and smashed up 
Monte all the good Christians would approve of him; but if 
you and me went and cleaned out a private millionaire, we 
should get hooted at. Not that I should mind that much,” 
the Major added philosophically, ‘‘so long as I collared the 
pieces.”’ 

** Father died a year ago, did he?’’ said Medhurst. ‘‘ He’s 
likely to be pretty young, tien ?”’ 

‘*That depends,’’ returned the Major. ‘‘ My old governor’s 
alive somewhere. At least, I’ve never heard to the contrary, 
and I’m no chicken. Anybody who counted on picking me 


when he could induce people to 
address him by it, was a person 
of altogether another stamp. 
If a rare good heart, coupled 
with an intimate knowledge of 
all forms of scoundrelism and 
all grades of scoundrel life in 
England, could have madeaman 
a gentleman, the Daisy might 
have taken rank with dukes and 
princes. He had lived on his 
wits for the last five-and-twenty 
years, and, for the most part, 
had lived well. Outside the 
sphere of the gaming-table or 
the betting-ring the Major’s 
wits were not particularly bril- 
liant; but on his own ground 
he was more than respectable— 
he was redoubtable. A better- 
hearted brigand never breathed. 
He lived by the most equivocal 
meansconceivable, and hishand 
was constantly in his pocket for 
the relief of distress. He had a 
happy audacity, born of a pro- 
found belief that no living soul 
could doubt the distinction of 
his manner, speech, and aspect. 
He ticketed himself ‘‘ snob” 
from head to feet, and conscien- 
tiously believed himself to im- 
press all and sundry with the 
belief that he was a gentleman 
of the first water. He was 
utterly pitiless to people who 
had money, and regarded them 
as his natural prey. He and 
Medhurst had formed themselves 
into a gambling partnership at 
a time when both were very 
much under the water, and 
the Captain’s social cachet not 
being quite obliterated at that 
moment, he had been able to 
introduce his confederate into 
places where he would other- 
wise have had little chance of 


obtaining a foothold. The 
partnership floated both of 
them, in a financial sense ; but 


it ended in Medhurst’s social 
shipwreck. He had played 
pigeon for a good many years, 
and the rooks had stripped him 
of a handsome fortune. Now, 
like hundreds of men who had 
gone before him, he had tumed 
rook, and was ready to feather 
anything defenceless that might 
come in his way. 

He had an almost pious 
horror for the public tables, and 
he thought that Monte Carlo 
was quite a sink of iniquity. 
Ile felt in respect to the great 
gambling institution there as ¢ 
man who shot for the pot over 
a few bare acres of his own 
might feel if the birds upon his 
ground with one consent betook 
themselves to the preserves of 
some wealthy, princely neigh- 
bour. The existence of Monte 
Carlo was inimical to private, 
professional enterprise. He had 
been feathered there himself, 
the poor Medhurst !—he had 
been feathered everywhere 
and he was grieved and indig- 
nant to find his partner so 
incurably smitten by the seduc- 
tions of the place. A profes- 
sional man, he urged, should 
only play where his experience, 
skill, and coolness gave him the 
advantage. No experience, 
skill, or coolness could help the 
best-trained gambler in the 
world against that inconscient wheel which could never get 
excited or tired, or run away from its own system of fortuitous 
eccentricity. 

The Captain had already thrown a billet or two of wood on 
the decaying fire, and it now burned up again very brightly. 
The two sat. on cither side of it, sipping their wine and 
smoking. : 

“T’ve got a tenner on the Association Cup tie,” said 
Major De Vere. ‘‘I suppose one can get an English paper 
here? The game should have been played off yesterday.” 

“You can get the New York Herald,” said Medhurst. 
‘Shall I ring and ask for it?”’ 

The journal came in answer to Medhurst’s demand, and 
the Major turned it over. ; 

“Tye pulled that off, anyway,’’ he said; ‘though it 
doesn’t matter much now. Hillo! You’ve got a millionaire 
staying here !”’ 

““That’s likely enough,’”? Medhurst answered, uninterest- 
edly ; ‘‘ who is he?’’ 

““Mr. Paul Jones, of New York,” the Major answered. ‘I 
remember reading about him last year. His father died. He 
was something in petroleum or a corn-ring—I don’t know 
what all. He’s worth about ten millions, English money.”’ 

“He ’d be better worth going at than your Monte 
Carlo,” 


’ 


up the table with these colours and his auburn mane and 
coppery beard, and his frank, jolly blue eyes. The Daisy was 
as loud and as sans géne as he; and when Medhurst, seeing that 
they wished to talk together, changed seats with his com- 
panion, the two got on as if they had been made for one 
another. 

Right opposite to Major De Vere sat a refined-looking, 
shrinking man of seven or eight-and-twenty, who looked in a 
curious way at once shy and distinguished. Whilst the Daisy 
and his new-found companion were talking rather noisily to 
each other, Medhurst caught this gentleman’s eye, and ob- 
served a look and an almost imperceptible gesture of distaste. 
A moment later a neighbour offered to this gentleman some 
little table courtesy, to which he responded by a ‘‘ ‘hank you.’’ 

‘‘He’s an American, too,’’ thought Medhurst to him- 


self; ‘‘and doesn’t like the way in which his young 
countryman is proclaiming himself.’’ 
He himself did not alto- 


gether like the Daisy either, and 
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knew how over-pronounced all 
his airs seemed to well-bred 
people, but he was used to him 
by this time; and as to the 
average British cad who makes 
himself objectionable on the 
Continent, Captain Medhurst 
would have thought so little in 
his better days of allying him- 
self in other peoples’ fancy with 
that loud and vulgar personage 
that the quiet American’s silent- 
ly expressed displeasure was 
droll to him. 

The American gentleman 
had not the faintest intention 
in the world of betraying to 
any stranger’s eye his disap- 
proval of the loud pair oppo- 
site; but Medhurst, watching 
him, saw it peep out in a score 
of signs which were only just 
visible to a close observation. 


He ate his dinner silently, or, 
if addressed, contented himself 
with « reply which was purely 
formal. 

About midway through the 
dinner a waiter stole up to 
Major De Vere and handed him 
a telegram on a salver. 

““Not for me,’’ said the 
Major, in his brassy voice. 
** Mossoo Paul Jones ; not me.’’ 

“Ah!” said the young 
American, ‘‘ that’s mine.’’ 

The Major handed it to him, 
and kicked Medhurst under the 
table. The quiet gentleman on 
the other side looked up with a 
quick and startled glance as the 
name was pronounced, and did 
not remove his regard from the 
owner of it until the latter had 
opened and read his telegram 
and bestowed it in a waistcoat- 
pocket. 

So this, thought Medhurst, 
was Paul Jones, was it? He 
was evidently a greenhorn— 
amiable, friendly, unguarded, 
as likely to afford good and 
profitable sport as anybody he 
had ever beheld in his life. 
Ten millions sterling in that 
young man’s possession! It 
was an inspiring thought that 
perhaps a thousand per million 
might be drawn from him. It 
would do him no harm, and he 
would have to learn his life- 
lesson somewhere, unless the 


whole ten millions were to fall 


ruinously through his fingers. 


Medhurst noticed with satis- 


faction how perfectly the hand- 


some young giant and the 


Major were getting on to- 


gether, and how well they 


suited each other. With the 


Daisy as his jovial companion 


and Medhurst as his social and 


moral mentor, a good deal 
might be done with him. If it 
had been that other fellow, 


now—that quiet and shyly dig- 
nified young man on the oppo- 
site side of the table—the Major 


would have had but the poorest 


But he selected one note from the bulky roll with perfect quiet. 


up because he heard that my governor fell off the hooks last 
year would have his work cut out.” 

The Major went back to his paper, and Medhurst sipped 
and smoked. Once he murmured inwardly, to himself, and 
the Major catching the words—‘‘ten millions, English 
money ’’—looked up and smiled. The snow whirled against 
the window, and the wind howled in the chimney. The 
streets on such a day were only for those who had imperative 
business, and the Major, with a view to killing time, proposed 
a hand at cards. Medhurst assented, and they played until 
the dressing-bell sounded, and in due time they went down to 
dinner. The hotel was full, and the long tables of the table- 
WUhéte were crowded. Medhurst found himself side by side 
with his Colossus of the early afternoon, who edged away his 
chair to make room for him with a smile of friendly recognition. 

‘* Rough weather outside, Sir,’’ he said cheerfully. ‘I’ve 
got but very little time in Paris; I’m off down South to- 
morrow, and I’ve been tearing around with an interpreter 
to get a few things ready—purchases of one sort and another.’ 

He wasa cheery, amiable, open-hearted young fellow, not in 
the least afraid of the sound of that big voice of his, but agree- 
ably and wholesomely natural, and without a trace of affectation. 
Medhurst made some politely indifferent reply, and the Daisy 
spoke across him. The young New Englander, who wore a 
scarlet necktie and a coat of bronze-coloured velvet, quite lit 


chance in the world. It was 
lucky that the American mil- 
lionaire should have turned out 
to be a man of this noisy 
bonhomie, this evidently 
unsuspicious and unworldly 
good-nature, and it was a 
splendid chance which had 
dropped them at his side at 
dinner. 

‘You ’re going down South, you say, Sir?’’ said the 
Major. 

“Yes,” said Paul; ‘I’m going down to Juan-les-Pins. 
I’m going to paint there. I’ve never seen the place; but I’m 
told it’s full of very elegant stuff, and I reckon on getting halt- 
a-dozen pictures out of it.’’ 

‘* You paint, Sir?’’ said the Major. 

“‘T’ve got to,” said the American. Again Major De Vere 
kicked Captain Medhurst’s foot beneath the table. 

“You are an artist, Sir?’’ said Medhurst, leaning a little 
across the efflorescent figure of the Daisy to address him. The 
handsome young Rufus blushed. 

* T don’t know that I can quite say that,’’? he answered ; 
“but if I aint in a year or two it sha’n’t be for want of trying.” 

Medhurst trod upon the Daisy’s toes this time, and con- 
tinued with a smile of interest, 

“An amateur?’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ said Paul Jones seriously, shaking his auburn 
mane; ‘‘solid business, Sir.’’ 

Medhurst retired and left him to the Major’s care. After 
dinner Rufus and the Daisy smoked a cigar together in the 
billiard-room. Medhurst found opportunity for a moment’s 
interview with his collaborateur. 

“That young fellow,”’ he said, ‘‘is playing at an incognito. 
Tle doesn’t fancy that he’s known to be rich. Don't let him 
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suspect you know it. He’s going down to-morrow. We'll 
go with him. Stick to him to-night, and be as chummy with 
him as you can. We may as well stop in the house to-night. 
You’ve got a portmanteau here ?’’—the Major nodded—‘‘ All 
right. I’ll engage a room for you asI goout. But nota 
word about the dollars.”’ 

‘‘Leave me alone for that,’ said the Major; and Captain 
Medhurst drove off to the little theatre in the Palais Royal, 
and left the intended victim in his companion’s hands with 
perfect confidence. His vis-a-vis of the evening was his 
neighbour in the stalls. They beth laughed with great 
heartiness at the harmless drolleries of ‘‘ La Cagnotte,”’ and 
exchanged a word or two. When the performance was over 
the quiet American wrapped himself up with great care, and 
even drew on a pair of goloshes before venturing into the 
street. Medhurst remarked these precautions against the 
weather, and helped the stranger, who was struggling rather 
feebly with a heavy overcoat. 

‘Tf you are going back to the hotel, Sir,” the grave young 
stranger said, ‘I may perhaps offer you a seat?”’ 

The Captain was always willing to economise, and con- 
sented. The stranger had a well-appointed hired carriage at 
the door, which, to Captain Medhurst’s taste, was a little 
overheated, even for so cold a night. 

‘‘T hope,’’ said the young stranger, ‘that you will not 
find the warmth oppressive. My doctors warn me that there 
is something here’’—he tapped his chest lightly with his 
fingers. 

“You should go South,’’ Medhurst answered. 

“T am going to-morrow,’ said the stranger. 
advised to try Mentone.”’ 

Medhurst, finding on inquiry that his companion was a 
stranger to the Riviera, gave him certain sage counsels as to 
the dangers of its seductive climate, and the two parted on 
excellent terms with each other. The solemn young con- 
sumptive was not useful in Captain Medhurst’s way of busi- 
ness ; but he was a gentleman, and the society of a gentleman 
made a pleasant change. Medhurst carried with him enough 
of that lost soil from which he fell to be able still to rear a 
flower or two. If he could have afforded to be a man of spot- 
less honour, he would have been glad of any chance to go back 
to his old ways and to his old society ; but he had no patrimony 
left to him but his wits, and must needs live upon them. 

Paul Jones had gone to bed 
when Medhurst re-entered the 
hotel, but the Major was in great 
form. He had fallen into the 
society of two or three gentle- 
men. of his own kidney, and was 
calling liberally for champagne, 
under the impression that the 
waiters were deeply sensible of 
his wealth, his social status, and 
his general tone. When he was 
in funds, it was the Daisy’s 
simple dream that everybody 
imagined him to be some high 
and mighty person, the geniality 
of whose temper forbade him to 
abash the world with his title. He 
lived happy in the serene convic- 
tion that nobody could look at him 
or listen to him without knowing 
him to be a gentleman; and in 
his confidential and expansive 
moments, he would brag of this 
gift of Nature to his confederate 
until Medhurst actually groaned 
under him. That liberality with 
champagne among strangers was 
a splendid trait, to the generous 
brigand’s own way of thinking. 
When he paid in the presence of 
other people, he took out all the 
money he had, and threw it about 
with a lordly indifference. These 
characteristics were of a piece with 
his brassy, good-humoured voice, 
his raking hat, his happy and auda- 
cious swagger, the size and bril- 
liancy of his breast-pin, and the 
multitude of his glittering rings. 

Medhurst got him away from his companions without dif- 
ficulty, for the Major was usually placable to his companion’s 
touch. 

‘“ Where’s the millionaire ?”’ 

‘‘He’s gone to bed,’ said the Major. ‘‘He’s a gay 
youngster enough, but he won’t take his liquor. Says he 
never drinks, except at meals, and very little then. That’s 
one of those confounded Yankee institutions. ‘Good wine is a 
good familiar creature’—that’s all the Scripture I know, my 
boy ; but it’s a damn good text, though I never heard a 
parson preach from it.” 

‘“You’d better turn in,’’ said Medhurst. 
having a headache to-morrow.” 

“ Headache??? said the Daisy, smiling uncertainly, but 
with complete friendliness, at his own reflection in the mirror, 
which he took for a third person. ‘‘ Pommery Greno doesn’t 
give you a headache—not when it’s the right sort. It is here, 
my boy. Twenty-three francs the bottle.” 

Medhurst succeeded in getting him into bed, and then went 
to his own apartment. He was always scrupulously sober ; 
but he had been compelled.to drink a little with the Major 
for form’s sake before he could withdraw him from his boon 
companions. He set candles on either side his mirror, and, 
producing a pack of cards, sat down there to deal and cut and 
shuffle before the looking-glass, with his eyes intently fixed on 
the reflection of his own fingers. He satisfied himself that he 
was in perfect form, and so undressed and went to bed. It 
was an odd thing, perhaps, that he should have searched in 
the breast-pocket of his coat before he lay down, and should 
have taken from it the photograph of an innocent-looking 
child of eight or nine; that he should have carried this to bed 
with him, and have looked at the little short-frocked, innocent 
figure so tenderly and so long; and that he should have kissed 
the picture and placed it under his pillow before he blew out 
his candle for the night. But, then, human nature is full of 
oddities, and Captain Medhurst is not the only man whose 
profession and practices are contradictory. 

The weather was wild next morning, and a heayy snow was 
driven so violently about the streets that few but those who 
were compelled to do it ventured abroad at all that day in 
Paris. But notwithstanding the severity of the weather, Paul 
Jones was out and about all morning and afternoon, returning 
to the hotel at intervals, stamping the snow from his shoes and 
laughing in the entrance-hall, and dashing up-stairs to his 
apartment and down again with prodigious strides. He was 
back to luncheon with a face which glowed so from the wind 
and cold that he looked as jolly asarising sun. The Daisy 
was to the full as florid; but his was a glow less invigorating 
and wholesome to look at. He was a lit‘le puffy about the 
eyes, and his temper, as he himself admitted, broke off short 
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like a carrot. The pale, phthisical young American was there 
also, and Medhurst changed his place to sit beside him —partly 
with a view to leave a clear field for the Major’s operations 
and partly because he preferred the quieter companionship. 
The Major was not much in the mood to operate at first; but 
as the meal progressed and the champagne bottle at his elbow 
grew rapidly towards emptiness, he announced that he and 
his friend, Captain Harley Medhurst, were going down to 
Monte Carlo by the rapide of that evening. Paul Jones was 
unaffectedly pleased at this intelligence, and showed it. ‘The 
Major’s bluff, noisy ways, his swagger and laughter, suited 
Paul excellently. He thought the Major eminently British, as 
indeed, in some respects, he was. sie 

“T’ve been making inquiries,’’ said Paul, ‘and T find it’s 
most agreeable to get to the station early and dine there. 
That’s what I’m going todo. You wouldn’t think it, by the 
look of things at present,’? he added: “but I’m going out 
now to buy a sun umbrella.” aes 

With that he rose from the table and shook hands with the 
Major. It was one of his habits to shake hands with a man 
whenever he met with him or parted from him, if it was half- 
a-score times a day, and he always went through that friendly 
operation with great heartiness and solemnity. 

That evening the whole personnel of the hotel hung about 
the entrance hall and the corridors through which everybody 
had to pass in quitting the house. Everybody knew about the 
fifty millions of dollars, and cold hearts warmed in the gleam 
of that splendid fortune. Paul, who was unaware of the news- 
paper paragraph which had heralded the arrival of the man 
with the dollars, was surprised to notice how considerable a 
stir his departure made. He put it down to French politeness, 
of which he had heard a good deal ; but he was not accustomed 
to this sort of leave-taking at home, and was embarrassed by 
the general empressement. He, Medhurst, and the Major 
dined together at the railway station, and afterwards found a 
disengaged compartment in one of the carriages of the rapide. 
At this time of day the Major was naturally in his gayest form ; 
the young Paul, with his new-found friends, had taken a glass 
or two more wine than usual, and was gay at heart with the 
pleasant excitement of the journey; and Medhurst opened a 
quieter convivial vein than the Major’s, but made himself a 
bright and amusing companion. 

““Just for the fun of the thing,’ the Major produced a 


“Not for me,” said the Major, in his brassy voice. “Mossoo Paul Jones; not me.” 


pack of playing cards and a travelling-lamp, with artfully- 
arranged reflectors which gave a clear and mellow light. The 
three got together, with a travelling-rug about their knees, 
and played napoleon at half-franc points in the most innocent, 
friendly way in the world. Paul Jones won five or six louis, 
and the Major grew sleepy, and proposed to stop. He and 
Medhurst would take their revengelater on, perhaps, and if they 
didn’t get it—why, perhaps, it didn’t greatly matter ; and with 
this and a laugh, which ended in a yawn, Major De Vere packed 
himself in a corner, drew his travelling cap over his eyes, and 
disposed himself to slumber. His companions followed his 
lead; but Paul, with the best desire to sleep in the world, lay 
awake for a long time, his big form oecupying the whole of 
one side of the compartment. He was full of enthusiasms and 
hopes, for some of which his artistic face seemed to give better 
warrant than the boyish bravado of bis manner. He thought 
of violet seas with the light of the southern sun upon them, 
of palms and aloes, and of grey olives foaming up the moun- 
tain side; and every now and again, with an unconscious 
gesture, his right hand would move as if it held a brush, and 
were working freely at a canvas. Half-a-dozen times he lifted 
himself upon his elbow and tried to thaw the frozen snow 
upon the window-pane. He failed in this; but once rising 
and cautiously lowering the window an inch or two, he heard 
the wind go by with a scream, and saw the wild snow-flakes 
fleeting past in the black night, reddened for a mere second by 
the flash of the furnace fire. Little promise of the sunny 
South as yet. He closed the window with a comfortable 
shiver, and lay down again; and, by-and-by, palms and 
olives, and soft glittering seas, and purple headlands of fancy 
slid into his dreams, and he was asleep before he knew it. 

The Major was very grumpy again from Avignon --where 
he awoke and partook of a bowl of coffee and a roll upon the 
icy, wind-swept, open platform—to Marseilles, where break- 
fast and a wash restored him. But Paul, with youth and 
sobriety on his side, was as gay as a colt from the moment of 
his waking, and was quite impassioned by the landscape. 

“« Saints alive! ’’? he said to Medhurst, ‘‘look at the colour 
of the gashes in that ground! Look at the reds and browns ! 
Look at the green of that turf! It’s as tender as young 
lamb, and as bright as a candle flame. The grey on them old 
olives—eh, Sir? I guess I’ll tickle that in before I’m much 
older.”’ 

‘You seem to be an enthusiast about painting,” said 
Medhuwiss. 

“ Well, Sir,’? returned Paul, deliberately, “T believe you. 
T wouldu’t give up paintin’ for a million a year. I don’t think 
it would be worth my while to give it up for anything I’ve 
ever seen or heard about. It’s one of those things that’s just 
meat and drink and life and sunlight if you once cotton to it 


properly. If there wasn’t such a thing as colour in the world 
I ‘d just die, and make no bones about it.’’ 

This enthusiasm appeared just a little strained to Captain 
Medhurst, who had never had many enthusiasms of his own, 
and had parted with most of them a long time ago. He 
smiled, however, and said that no doubt that sort of warmth 
of feeling gave life a certain fullness. 

“T’m afraid,’’ he said, following the smile with a sigh 
which was probably more real, ‘‘ that the lives of most of us 
are a little barren.”’ 

“T’m inclined to think,’’ said the young fellow, with loud, 
cheerful optimism, ‘‘ that it’s about our own fault if they are. 
I can understand a poor devil who hasn’t got one cent to 
clink against another, or a forlorn wretch who’s got no lungs 
or who ’s in want of a liver or a circulation, being down in the 
mouth and thinking that the world is a pretty dark place. Or 
I can understand a man who’s had such hard lines as to lose 
the folks he cares for, sitting down and making up his mind he 
won’t care for anything any more. But I can’t understand a 
live man asking to be buried anywhere. What a man’s got to 
do in this world is to take hold of something, and never be 
contented till he’s got it up by the roots. He’ll never get it 
up, Sir, not if it’s worth getting; but he’ll find a pretty con- 
siderable pleasure in tugging atit, and he ’ll have his heart full, 
and his mind full, and his hands full, and that’s a mighty 
comfortable thing, according to my way of locking at it, Sir.” 

Paul, in spite of his Parisian purchases, had but little 
luggage with him. He carried a rather old-fashioned silver 
watch at the end of a broad silk ribbon ; he wore no jewellery, 
and his raiment, though it was a little bright and loud, was pre- 
cisely such as any working artist might have worn. His plain 
ways and water-drinking habits, taken in conjunction with 
these things, fully reconciled Medhurst to the idea of fleecing 
the young man ever so little, and making his own hard nest 
softer with the proceeds. If a millionaire had no expensive 
tastes, of what use were his millions to him, and why should 
nota part of his superabundance flow over upon others less 
blessed by fortune, but more blessed by Nature with the power 
of using money ? 

As the winter sun rose into the pure sky, Paul Jones 
ceased to talk and devoted himself altogether to a rapt con- 
templation of the landscape. They had long since left the 
falling snow behind; but after it, for miles, the country had 
been powdered like the figures on 
a Twelfth Night cake. Then came 
the glorious fresh green, ringed 
with wild sterile hills, and at last: 
the sea, soaked full of light and 
colour, like some prodigious gem. 
The great Rufus sat eager and 
thoughtful, staring out of window 
as picture after picture rolled past 
him, and his right hand was pretty 
often busy with the imaginary 
brush. If either of his companions 
spoke to him he answered, but in 
an absorbed way, as if his thoughts 
were elsewhere, as indeed they 
were. At Cannes he gathered his 
traps together. 

“As sure as life,’ he said, 
“Tl catch something before this 
sun goes down. I shall have an 
hour or two of it, anyhow.” 

He knew beforehand the name 
of the hotel he was going to, and 
gave his new-found friends his 
address at the Chateau de la 
Pinéde, Juan-les-Pins. Medhurst 
and the Major gave him their 
cards in turn. 

“You'll find us at the Hotel 
de Paris, Monte Carlo,’’ said the 
Major. ‘‘The season’s in full 
swing there, and of course you'll 
come out of your shell at times 
and take a walk over? Come and 
; dine.’’ Paul Jones was on the 
: railway platform, and the Captain 

was handing out a_ strapped, 

battered old easel which had any- . 

thing but an amateur air about it. 
“Come now,”’ said the Major. ‘‘Say to-morrow. There’s a 
train reaches us a little after half-past seven. Say dinner for a 
quarter to eight.”” Paul hesitated. ‘‘ Come, man,”’ said the 
Major, “‘you can’t work after daylight, I suppose. Hillo! 
we’re off. That’sa bargain? To-morrow. Quarter to eight 
sharp. Good-bye.”’ 

The train steamed slowly out of the station, and Paul and 
the Major waved hats at each other until the latter withdrew 
his head into the carriage, when he looked slily across at 
Medhurst. 

“You left me most of that, old man,’’ he said, with a 
jaunty air of self-satisfaction, as if he were pleased to have 
negotiated the preliminaries so ably. 

“‘ You didn’t want my help there,’’ said Medhurst. ‘‘ Don’t 
drink to-morrow, Daisy.’ 

‘‘Now, did you ever know me to, when there’s been 
business on hand ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes,’? Medhurst answered. 
morrow. We’ve gota big thing on.” 

“That’s all as it may turn out,’’ the Major replied, ‘‘so 
far as the young ’un goes. But he may turn tail and bolt at 
any minute. What I like about Monte Carlo is they "ll fight 
you there until your head drops off. There’s no backing out 
there. Skin’em over night, and they ‘ll be up to time, fresh 
and smiling, in the morning. They Il fight as long as they 
can raise a dollar.’’ 

“As long as you can,’ Medhurst answered scornfully. 
‘‘He’s afool who plays unless he can make sure of winning, 
or unless it doesn’t matter to him whether he wins or loses.”’ 

But the Major was not to be shaken, and went on in a 
superb confidence in the system—a confidence no whit less fixed 
and sure because he had known a score of men who had gone 
out with infallible systems before him and had seen them one 
by one come home broken. But all the other infallible systems 
had the one essential drawback, that they were not of the 
Major’s own creation; whilst this particular system had the 
supreme advantage of having been discovered and perfected by 
himself. 

During the quarter of ar hour’s wait at Nice they stretched 
their cramped limbs a little by walking up and down the plat- 
form, and there they passed and repassed their quiet vis-a-vis of 
the hotel at Paris. Medhurst exchanged a word or two with him, 
and discovered for the first time that he was accompanied by a 
man-servant. The man came to ask some questions about the 
luggage, and, being answered, touched his hat and retired. 
The Major, nothing doubting the fascinating powers of his own 
manners and converse, came swaggering up at this moment, 
and the quiet man at once withdrew to his carriage, and took 
his seat there behind a sulphur-coloured novel. 

Medhurst and the Major alighted at Monte Carlo, and the 
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The Major turned in his chair, and, seizing the cashbox violently with both hands, dragged it out of Medhurst’s grasp, 
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Yes, Mister Turkey-cock, I own 
You make a gallant show, 

As in full fig you strut about 
Majestically slow. 


But would it, in your puffed-out state, 
Give you too great a shock 
To know e’en swine look down 
Vain Mister Turkey-cock ? 


on you, 
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Drawn by W. Weekes. 


Yet so it is; for by their eyes, 
And guttural parts of speech, 

I know they scold you for your pride, 
And humbler thoughts would teach. 


“You silly bird (they seem to say), 
Pray don't ma ch a clatter, 
You're kept so well that you may look 
Well on a Christmas platter.” 
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grave young American went on to Mentone. A grave and 
elderly American, with a benevolent, mild face and a shrewd 
eye, met him there upon the platform, with both hands extended. 

“ “My dear Paul,” he said, ‘‘I’mr glad to see you. Wrap 
yourself up warmly, my dear boy, for these chill airs are very 
dangerous after the day’s heat. You ought not to be abroad 
at this hour, but it can’t be helped this time. ‘The carriage is 
waiting outside, and will have you home in teu minutes. Grimes 
will sce to your luggage.”’ 

The elderly man hovered round the younger like a hen 
with one chicken until he had seen him through the little 
station and into a well-appointed close carriage that waited at 
the door. ae 

‘‘ Now, what is the meaning,’’ he asked, ‘‘of this singular 
disguise? I don’t think that curiosity is one of my foibles, 
but ever since I got your letter J have been wondering. I have 
done little else than wonder. Is the vendetta acclimatised in 
New York? Are you flying from vengeance, Paul?” 

“The fact is,’’ the young man answered, ‘‘ that two or 
three weeks in London sickened me. Mr. Jones with his ten 
millions sterling—Mr. Jones with his fifty millions of dollars— 
was, to my mind, so vulgar an attraction that I resolved to 
drop him, and to go about alone; and a Jones in France with 
millions of francs, a quarter of a million in number, seems 
likely to be such a colossal bore that I resolved to drop him. 
So I took my mother’s maiden name and sank the dollars 
altogether. Paul Morton is.as good a name as Paul Jones, and 
Paul Morton will not be stared at and pointed out, and sponged 
upon and run after by the whole great armies of the needy 
and the greedy, as Paul Jones would be. To-tell you the 
truth, Doctor, I am a little tired and peevish ; and out of 
sorts with the world. I want to be let alone, and an alias 
was my only chance. 

“‘T understand,’’ the old man answered, with an air 
of humorous burlesque, ‘‘ and will keep your dread secret 
inviolate. Tt shall be enshrouded in the clouds of night.”’ 

“An odd thing happened in Paris,’’ said the traveller. 
“The New York Herald there, to my great disgust, 
announced my arrival at the very hotel I had put up at. 

I wondered how they had found me out; but I discovered 
that there was a Paul Jones there—though, why two 
people of the same generation should have thought fit to 
ticket an innocent child with that piratical name I do not 
know. But there he was, and they took him for me, or, 
at least, they took him for the owner of the dollars, and 
sent up incense to the pile until the young man must 
have felt choked with it. There was an Englishman of 
the beef-fed breed, a man with the manners of a friendly 
bison and the voice of a trombone, who bullied him with 
amities, and stormed an invitation to dinner at him as we 
left the station at Cannes. ‘The other Paul Jones got a 
telegram at table, and the big Englishman roared his 
name out so that everybody heard it, and all the world 
stared at him as if resdlved to put him out of countenance.”’ 

“*Tt’s a little unfair, Paul,’’ said the elderly man, ‘‘to 
leave a man who can’t afford it to bear a reputation of that 
kind.”’ 

‘‘T suppose it is,’’ the other answered; ‘‘I never 
thought of that. I only had time to anathematise the New 
York Herald before I became thankful that there was a real 
man to take my place, for the satisfaction of those easily 
curious people who are interested in other people's money ; 
and the unknown Paul Jones is not ashy man. I fancy 
that no amount of pointing and staring will hurt him 
much.”’ 

In avery little while the carriage pulled up before a 
villa, which by this time it was too dark to see with any 
approach to clearness. As the millionaire alighted he could 
hear the vague murmur of the Mediterranean surge, and 
he stood for a mere instant, muffling his mouth with a 
scarf as a precaution against the keen evening air, to look 
about him. He could dimly make out a great shield of 
quiet sea over the tree-tops and honse-roofs of the hill- 
side which sloped away at his feet, and here and there 
a light twinkling in street or window. But the door of the 
villa opening, and r_vealing a hall full of light and flowers 
and half-tropical plants, the Doctor took him by the 
elbow, and led him indoors. There he shook hands anew, 
and bade the arrival once more welcome. 

‘© You will see very little of me,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the next 
three or four days. ‘The great work is already advertised, 
and the date fixed for its publication. I am at work on the 
final batch of proofs, and I have quite a collection of 
words that I want to save for the appendix.’’ 


“The dictionary ?’’ said the new arrival, smiling. ‘‘ It 
is actually on its way to print ?”’ 
‘Tt is actually in print, Sir,” cried the other. ‘‘The 


dialects of the Riviera are classified for the first time. 
The philological bridge between France and Italy is com- 
plete to its last arch. Nothing remains but to pass the 
roller over its macadam; and that, Paul, will be my 
business for perhaps a week. In the meantime, you will 
have to amuse yourself for the most part, and I give you 
carte blanche for the daytime, but I will never have you out 
a minute after sunset. In the evenings I shall always be 
at your service, partly because I am by nature com- 
passionate and social, and partly because these old eyes 
of mine will not stand close work by lamplight.’’ 

The millionaire, Paul Jones, had found a pleasanter home 
than money could have bought for him, and as good a physician 
as any fees, however extravagant, could have paid for. In 
the daytime he drove or rambled or made brief railway excur- 
sions, and in the evenings he sat at home, playing chess or 
holding pleasant converse with Doctor Morris. He visited 
Monte Carlo, and there saw our friend the Major, playing a 
tremendous game with amazing fortune, and Captain Medhurst 
sitting by him, calm and quiet, risking no money of his own, 
but pencilling a card for his companion. The. millionaire 
watched the game, unseen by either of his chance acquaint- 
ances, forhalf an hour. When the Major’s luck turned and 
he began to lose a little heavily, he rose from the table at 
which he had been sitting and carried his system to another. 
The crowd which hal stood by to watch his play followed 
him, and the Daisy talked loud and swaggered here as he had 
talked loud and swaggered in Paris, and was obviously 
delighted. to afford such a sensation.to the habitués of the 
place.- Neither he nor Medhurst observed the valetu linarian, 
who was glad enough to slip away in his own retiring uiznner 
without a recognition. ; 

That afternoon in the railway carriage, as he rode home- 
wards, some English people spoke enthusiastically about the 
beauties of Juan-les-Pins, and next morning, being in some 
doubt as to how to pass the day, he decided to go there. Ti 
was a very pearl of days when he started. The sea lay in such 
malachites, violets, blues, and greys as he had never until then 
beheld. . The January sun shone hot and bright, and a cool 
playful brzeze tempered the heat with no severity. He was 
alone, as he chiefly cared to be, and alighting at the roxdside 
station, the sole passenger left by the train, he questioned the 
amiable functionary who unites in his. own person the offices 
of station-master, ticket-clerk, ticket-collector, and signalman, 
and was by him directed to the hotel. Everybody who knows 


Juan-les-Pins remembers the glorious clumps of trees from 
which the place takes its name. The millionaire diverged 
from the path and turned into the shadow of a lordly, natural 
cathedral of tree-stems to the right. Tis steps went com- 
pletely silent on the brown carpet of shed fir-needles, the 
ungathered harvest of many scores of years. The sunlight fell 
in patches through the rifts of foliage overhead, lying golden 
on the closely-matted carpet of the fir-ncedles, and shining in 
vivid reds and siennas and rich browns on the great trunks of 
the trees. ‘The calm sea lay beyond, with as many colours in 
it as there are in an opal—the tones to the full as delica‘c 
and pure. 

The solitude and the beauty of the place drew him on, and 
he fell into a reverie. Walking with his eyes bent towards the 
ground, he started suddenly to find himself in the act of 
marching into an empty camp-stool; and, looking up, he saw, 
only two or three yards before him, a painter’s umbrella and 
an easel with a picture mounted upon it. The paint was still 
wet in places, and from where he stood he could make out 
nothing of the work but a glare of variously-coloured light. 
He moved a step or two to the left, and secured a perfect view 
of it. The artist had evidently left his work for a while, and 
not.a human creature was in sight. There was a dim sound of 
voices somewhere, two or three hundred yards away; but that 
and the artistic belongings before him were the only evidences 
of humanity he could discover. The work upon the easel, 
though yet unfinished, charmed him so much that he stood to 
look at it until he became altogether forgetful of his where- 
abouts. It was painted with a wonderful drio, as the art- 
slang goes—a sort of happy impetuosity and careless surety ; 


And the child, rushing impetuously towards him, gave an actual leap 
into his arms, 


and it looked like what it was—an impassioned, single-minded, 
and simple-hearted reproduction of Nature’s self. To the 
observer's mind, the salt of the sea and the odour of the pines 
were in it, and it had one rare and excellent virtue—it held 
sunlight. ; 

The millionaire Paul Jones stood so enrapt—for he was 
by nature and cultivation a lover of pictures, and had been a 
wide-awake dreamer all his days—that he did not hear the 
step of the artistic Paul until it was almost upon him. Then 
he turned, and found himself confronted by that jolly and 
burly presence. The younger Paul recognised him at once, 
and addressed him with boisterous frankness. 

“‘Hillo! You come down here? Lovely country, aint it? 
Don’t let me drive you away ’’—for the shy millionaire made a 
motion asif he would go. “It don’t fret me a bit to have 
folks around while I’m working. Fact, I rather like it.”’ 

The millionaire had something of a sense of shame upon 
him. One of his commonest forms of sadness took its rise 
in the opinion that he was good at nothing. He had tried 
most of the arts in his day, and had surrendered each in turn 
with an abortive sense of want of power over it. He had 


- painted and motelled and played and had written verses, 


and had never got beyond the amateur stage in the pursuit of 
any one of those delightful arts. He called himself one of 
those microscopic Michael Angelos who infest idle and 
moneyed socisties, and, at times, believed that he had no spur 
at all towards any one of the pursuits he had adopted save 
such as were afforded by idleness and vanity. He thought 
poorly indeed of the dollars he owned as a claim to dis- 
tinction, and he reverenced, with an almost boyish enthusiasm, 
those p2ople who could do what he had failed in doing. A 
painter, a musician, a sculpter, a poet, was a man before whom 
he could have kneit if he had not been altogether too shy to 
make such a proclamation of enthusiasm. And now, in this 


rufous-haired and noisy young giant whom he had contemned 
and disliked from the first word he had heard him utter, he 
found an actual artist—a man capable of understanding the 
sweet and complex speech of Nature and of translating it for 
the charming of his fellow-men. He hardly knew enough 
how to be ashamed of himself. : 

The artistic Paul, knowing nothing of these self-upbraid- 
1 gs, and perfectly at home and at ease with himself and with 
‘tu the world, seated himself upon his camp-stool, and drawing 
trom cne pocket a cake of tobacco of a decp golden colour and 
from anothera murderous-looking clasp-knife, shredded enough 
of the weed to fill a pipe, whistling melodiously meanwhile, with 
his head on one side, and cocking a loving yet critical eye at 
his canvas. 

“Smoke ?’? he said. ‘‘No? That’s a pity. Strikes me 
that Columbia’s one title to pride is that she gave this to the 
world. When I got to Paris I never was more surprised in 
my life. I found there was a duty on tobacco in France, and 
i’d brought twelve pounds over with me and never declared 
it. There’s no tobacco like this in Europe, and I should have 
had to pay a little fortune on it. A little ignorance is a 
blessed thing. Saved me, most likely, fifty or sixty dollars.” 

The millionaire saw a chance for something like an epigram 
about the sweetness of profiting by a sin innocently committed, 
He tried to say it, but in his shyness he bogeled over it and 
left it unfinished, feeling newly awkward and ill at case. 
The artist caught the idea, however, and being in himself 
curiously happy; laughed, and said, ‘‘Good!’’ and then, 
having filled and lit his pipe, stooped for his palette and the 
sheaf of brushes and went comfortably to work. As he 

worked, he boasted a great deal, less to his companion 

than to himself, half in cheerful certainty of success, and 
half in encouragement of his own imagination. 

‘Just you see me tickle that rock in! Aint it lovely? 
That,’’ mixing the colours on his palette with tender care, 
‘*that’s the tone to the millionth part of a hair’s breadth, 
and the man that says it aint, I scoff at. Don’t that little 
bit of weed come pretty? Look at the light on it. 
Nature ’s the prettiest lady yet, and so I tell you. There’s 
nothing to beat her. Just catch her when she’s smiling, 
and she’s real nice. I call this country elegant. It aint 
like home. It’s softer and more civilised. We haven't 
had time to polish up this. It’s no wonder people get 
polite and amiable in their manners living here. They ’ve 
got to be, and that’s all about it. If you took the biggest 
hell-fire raker out of Texas, and kept him here a year, and 
made him look at this’’—indicating the landscape with a 
swift wave of the brush, which did not keep him from his 
work a second—‘‘ two hours a day, you might shave him, 
put him in petticoats, and send him home to keep a lady’s 
school at the finish, and he’d do justice to the situation.” 

After this, his work absorbed him, and he went quiet 
for a time, painting away with an assiduity and enjoy- 
ment which were delightful to look at. ‘Yhen he began 
to sing to a tune of his own, and not a particularly good 
‘one either. His singing voice was as harsh and intract- 
able as his whistle was mellow and tuneful. By-and-by, 
words got into the muffled ditty, and the millionaire over- 
heard a version of Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray. 

“You read Shelley?’’ he asked. He was doubly 
ashamed of himself after the question, for the tone 
sounded patronising and astonished in his own sensitive 
ears. Why could he not be like other men, easy and un- 
embarrassed with his kind? or why, since that might not 
be, could he not at least find the sense to hide himself and 
hold his tongue? Perhaps, as a inatter of tact, neither the 
surprise nor the patronage was there, except to his own 
fancy. At any rate, the young artist felt neither of them, 
but answered without a touch of the embarrassment his 
companion experienced. 

“Yes, Sir. There’s nobody got more of it inside him 
than that young man, I reckon, not since Shakspeare’s 
time, anyhow. I don’t paint the figger, but if I did there’s 
one thing of Shelley’s I’d have on canvas before a year 
was over, and I’d just get remembered along with Michael 
and Peter Paul, and the whole of that crowd.” 

‘““What is the passage ’’’ the little millionaire asked. 
The artist turned solemnly cn his camp-stool, and declaimed 
the immortal lines vilely, waving his right hand up and 
down to mark the metre he murdered in delivery— 


“ Trampling the slant winds on high, 
With golden-sandalled feet that glow 
JUnder plumes of purple dye 
Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 
A shape comes now !”” 


The accent of Marblehead nosed and droned through the 
words, but the artist was solemnly and beautifully in 
earnest. His handsome face beamed, and his blue eyes 
looked at the splendid vision as if they actually saw it 
speeding downward over the translucent sea beyond the 
tree-stems. 

The listener wondered how he bad come to form so 
disparaging a judgment of this pleasing young man. Ile 
had a self-conscious habit of reading lessons to himself 
continually, and ‘he made a memorandum now to the effect 
that he was in future to judge men less by mere manner 
than he had done. He knew all the while that if they 
were in any public place together he would feel uncom- 

fortable, that he would be vicariously guilty of the crimson 
tie and the overgrown auburn mane, the roaring voice and the 
Marblehead accent, 

For the time being very little more was said between them. 
The artist worked away with love and vigour, and the 
millionaire looked on for an hour or more, until finally the 
worker put down his tools upon the grass, and, ait r taking a 
rejoicing stretch with his feet wide apart and his hands in the 
air, he began to study his picture from various distances, 
sometimes with a shade of disparagement in his face, but, on 
the whole, with a pretty obvious contentment. 

“T guess she’ll do,’’? he said at last. ‘‘I shall find out 
by-and-by something I don’t like, of course; but, for the 
time being, she’I1do. And now, Sir,’’ he continued, beginning 
to pack up his effects, ‘‘1’m going to stoke the engine.”’ 

“*You stay at the hotel here? ’’ asked the millionaire. 

“* At the Chateau, as they callit? Yes.” 

‘Perhaps you will be good enough to show me the way. I 
have already been directed, but I am afraid I have lost my 
bearings. Can I help you in carrying any of your things?” 

“Lord, no!’’ said the other; ‘‘we’re only three or four 
hundred yards away. The weight’s nothing.”’ — - 

They set out together, side by side, and the young painter 
talked ashe strode along. He had chosen, he said, a scene for 
his afternoon’s work which whipped the other hollow. - 

“There’s some of the gaudiest kind of cloud structure 
around here you ever saw, Sir. I’ve only been here four or five 
days, and I’ve seen some effects that have just been real 
rippi’ lovely. I’ve got a sort of rapid study of one of ’em, 
and if you care for that sort of thing I’ll show it you. It’s 
all as quiet as sleep—dove greys, silver greys; but it’s as 
pretty as anything.” i 

The millionaire said he would have the greatest pleasure In 
looking at the work if he might be allowed; and when the 
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stairs into a bed-room, he said something about having begun 
to form a collection of pictures, and murmured of the desire 
to add to it. 

“Oh, if we’ve got a patron here,” said the painter, with 
humorously simulated bustle, “we must move around. 
You ’re one of the men that buy pictures, Sir? 1 have heard 
about the species, and I’ve heard some men talk as if they ran 
in shoals. You shall see the whole bag of tricks, Sir, if you 
like. There ’s the thing I spoke about. If you stand over here 
you’ll miss the glaze on the surface. It’s a bit rough, but 
it’s just about where I meant it, and it’s just got the old 
lady's smile, nice and tranquil and young motherly!” 

Paul, the painter, had no shyness, but praised his own work 
where he thought it deserved it with as innocent an enthusiasm 
as he would have offered to the work of another, The moneyed 
man stood where he was placed, and looked at the sketch—a 
mere expanse of pearly sky and sea, the sky piled with soft 
clouds and the sea fretted by a catspaw. It was absolutely 
simple, and very near to being absolutely true. 

“That is very beautiful,” the little man said shyly. ‘It 
seems quite abominable to as!" what do you want for it; but I 
should like to have that, if you are disposed to sell it.” 

The artist pulled his beara, and looked from the in- 
tending purchaser to his canvas and back again, uncertain. 

‘* Well, that,”’ he said, ‘I do’? no. “What 
do you think it’s worth ¥”’ 


art.st had conducted him to the hotel, and had led him up- 


the burden of a millionaive’s reputation among people who 
gambled heavily, even though they might play with perfect 
fairness. Somehow, he was not inclined altogether to believe 
that Major De Vere would play with perfect fairness. He 
doubted the Major’s claims to social distinction: he doubted 
strongly his being a gentleman in any sense, and was inclined 
to appraise him as a mere pretender. He put Medhurst into a 
different category, and, therefore, being at least as shrewd as 
he was shy, suspected the apparent partnership between the two 
alittle more than ever. He began to sce that it was his duty 
to guard the young fellow from the possible result of a possible 
error on the part of Messrs. De Vere and Medhurst. This con- 
sideration sent him out with the painter on his afternoon 
expedition, although he had almost determined to take the 
next train homeward. 

‘You tell me,” he said, bent upon offering the purposed 
enlightenment as naturally as possible, “that you are not 
disturbed by an onlooker ?”’ 

“Not an atom,’’ Paul protested. ‘TI like it, so long as a 
man has the sense to hold his jaw at the right times.’’ 

“And you think I may have?’ asked the millionaire. 

‘‘T think,’’ said Paul, with the candour which distinguished 
him, ‘that youd do it if I asked you to; andI think I should 
ask you pretty smart if you wanted it.”’ 

There was a good humour mingled with this brutal out- 


_ The painter let out a great laugh at this, end stopped in 
his swinging walk to have his laugh out with the more con- 
venience. When it was over, he went on again, with an 
expression suddenly grown thoughtful. ; 

“Do you know,” he said, swinging round upon his com- 
panion and bringing himself to a dead stand, ‘I’m half 
inclined to think that that has happened ; I’m really more 
than half inclined to think that it has happened. Upon my 
soul and body, now! I am very much inclined to think that 
that has happened.’’ 

His voice grew introspective and thoughtful, and when he 
turned to go on again, he went slowly, and with occasional 
reflective pauses in his walk. 

“Where does he hail from, this Paul Jones ?”’ he asked, 
after an interval. 

‘*New York.” 

“Why; so do I, for the last twelve months past. 
supposed to be on his travels round here?” 

*‘T saw his name in a newspaper in Paris, when we were both 
there, saying that he stayed in the same hotel with us,”” 

“Great Jupiter!” said Paul, speaking more than half to 
himself. ‘I wonder if that accounts for everything. It’s 
odd you have struck on that, now. But then, you knew about 
the names, and I didn’t. What’s he reckoned to be 
worth, this Paul Jones?” 

“‘T should be puzzled to tell you,”’ the 
millionaire answered lamely, with the shame- 


Is he 


The bidder felt inclined to offer a some- 


faced braggart sensation returning stronger 


whet extravagant price for it; but he con- 


trolled himself. He had leained long ago that 


than before. ‘TI have heard him quoted often 


it was easy to do so much damage with his 


as a fifty-million man.’’ 


“Scott !’? said the painter. 


“D’ ye think 


money. He was not absolutely certain of his 


it’s true ?”’ 


own judgment, and if he-were to offer a great 


“T_T believe so.’’ 


deal more than the work was worth in the 


“Well; he ought to be erucified! No 


opinion of better judges than himself he might 


man’s got the right to own a heap like that 


spoil the happiness of the artist’s life for 


and never offer to split it with his namesakes. 


years. ‘here could be few things bitterer, he 


T thought I was the only ‘Paul Jones’ going— 


thought, than to find an enthusiastic believer 


since the pirate’s day—and I reckon there 


once, and never to discover him again. In his 


anxiety not to spoil the painter in that way, 


can’t be many of us. A million a-piece 


couldn’t hurt him much, among us. Any- 


and not to offer a price which should seem an 


way, if I fall across him I’ll put in my claim 


insult to the delicate beauty of the work, he 


first, befor& the other Joneses have time to 


felt his position to be almost painful. 


get loafing round. First come, first served.’ 


“Tf you would fix a price,” he said 


He laughed there, and then went on again, 


nervously. 


“Well!”’ returned the artist, lingering on 


more seriously: ‘‘ I couldn’t think it, of course, 
because I didn’t know it; but I wonder if it’s 


the word, “I don’t rightly know what to say, 


and that’s a fact. It’s a trifle, and if I could 
afford it I’d be inclined to say to a man who 
took a fancy to it ‘You can have it.’ But I 
can’t afford to say that, and you shall have it 
for what you think a decent, reasonable price.”’ 

‘* A hundred dollars?” said the millionaire. 

“Sir,” said the painter with enthusiasm, 
“itis yours. If you like to pamper art in my 
person I will supply you with two of them a 
week, at the same price, for a twelvemonth.’’ 

‘You tliink that a fair price ?’’ the other 
asked. 

‘TT aint fair to ask me that,’”’ the artist 
answered, laughing ; ‘‘ I’m contented with it. 
If you are as contented as I am, we’re a pair 
of happy people.’’ 

“I will give you a draft on the Crédit 
Lyonnais at Nice,” said the other, and being 
provided with pen and ink, the bargain was 
then and there ratified by the delivery of the 
cheque. ‘If you wish to utilise that sketch 
for your finished picture, pray keep it for a 
little while. Iam settled here for the whole 
winter, and if you will let me know when I 
can send for it my man can call.’’ 

““You’re very good, Sir,’’ said the painter, 
gravely. ‘“‘You’ve got my name all right,”’ 
glancing at the draft he held in his hand. 
‘“* May I ask how you knew it?” 

“I heard it called out pretty loudly at 
table one night.” 

“Ob, ah! yes—Major De Vere. I re- 
m‘mber. You sat opposite, didn’t you? Mr, 
Paul Morton,”” he continued, reading the 
signature on the document he held with a sort 
ot fondness in his tone. Then he sighed, like 


that what makes those British swells so com- 


placent with me?. The Major’s a very gleeful 


bird; but Captain Medhurst is another sort, 


and he’s been just as smooth as cream, all along. 


I don’t blame ’em, mind you,” he added, with 


hearty honesty. ‘‘If I found a fellow nice and 


smooth and agreeable to get along with, I 


shouldn’t like him any the less for having fifty 


millions. [ do’no’ why, for I shouldn’t want 


any of his money ; but I reckon it’d put akind 


of halo round his hat, too. Do you know, 
Sir, [’m almost certain those two chaps take 
me for that millionaire. hey cleaned me out 
three nights ago, pretty nearly; and for a 
while I was real put to it to know what to do. 
A fellow-citizen turned up, by good hap, this 
morning, and offered me three hundred dollars 
for the thing I was working on, and promised 
to send the possibles over to-morrow. But 


when I seemed a bit hit about being cleaned 


hi 
| 


out—and I don’t mind confessing that I was— 
the Major laughed, and took it like a joke.” 

The millionaire began to feel that his alias 
had cost the young man dear, 

“Did you lose heavily?’ he asked. 
“Excuse me—I hope you don’t think I ask 
from any impertinent curiosity.’’ 

“*T lost pretty near three thousand franes,”’ 
said the painter, simply; ‘‘and I did not like 
the look of things at all. But when I came 
back to my work this morning I had just struck 
a bargain, and it lifted a weight off my 
shoulders, I can tell you. I was real gay 
when I came back and found you looking at 
that picture.’’ 


“T think,’’ said the millionaire, feeling 


bound to lecture the young man a little, ‘that 


a man well pleased, folded the paper, and 


there are few vices which give so poor a return 


placed it in his waistcoat pocket. At this 


for the pain they cost as gambling.”’ 


moment a bell rang below. ‘There’s feeding 


“That may be so,’’ returned the artist; 


time; we’d best get down. If you’d likea 


“put there are points about it, too. But if 


wash beforehand there are the materials.”’ 


those chaps take me for that millionaire I 


The millionaire accepted this invitation, and 


shall take the dust out of their eyes. I aint 


hungry for the credit, and I’m hanged if 


the young giant having rinsed himself after- 


I’m hungry for the danger. I can’t afford 


wards, with a good deal of unnecessary splash- 


to have fellows taking me for a fifty million 


ing, they went down-stairs together, and took 
their seats at table. The painter’s plate and 


dollay man ; I wish I could.” 


‘*You are a great deal better off as you 


table-napkin were set quite apart from those 


are,’ said the millionaire, rather seriously and 


of the other guests. 


“These folks fog me,’’ he said. ‘“‘I can’t 
talk their lingo, and so I like to be by myself. 
It would be a bit dull in the evenings, too, 
if one could never get away. You spoke about 
Major De Vere just now. He’s a fine sort, that. I had akind 
of notion —I don’t mind confessing it—when I set out from 
New York, that if it happened to be my luck to fall across any 
specimen of the real tip-top British aristocrat, I should have 
to rile up against him and feel very shirty, and American, and 
Republican, and all that. He’s the first I’ve met, and he’s 
quite a nice disappointment.” 

“Major De Vere,” the millionaire said in a questioning 
tone, ‘‘is a man of good family ?”’ 

‘“‘Lord, yes! Came over with the Conqueror. All his 
blood relations are earls and dukes, and that sort of people. 
He’s a flyer, Major De Vere is. ‘There’s only one thing I 
don’t like about him. I wish he-wouldn’t play so nasty high ; 
but he says he likes the excitement of it. I do that ; but I 
should like winning better than losing, and I reckon that the 
British aristocrat can afford to lose better than a Yankee 
canvas-spoiler. It’s a good berth, British aristocrat; and I 
fancy there’s a bit of envy in the feeling of some of our 
fellows. Maybe, when our Jay Gould and Vanderbilt fellows 
have been there for a thousand years, they "Il feel just as safe 
and cocky as the others, ’’ 

““You have played with Major De Vere?’’ asked the 
millionaire. The artist nodded only, but contrived to put a 
considerable meaning into the gesture. ‘* You have fea 

He was going to say ‘‘lost,’’ but checked himself, thinking 
that the question would sound like an impertinence. The 
artist finished the sentence for him. 

“Lost? Well, yes, I should say I had.” 

The confidence seemed a little sudden, but then the painter 
was so very harum-scarum in his ways, so very free and easy 
and boyish, that his new patron found nothing surprising in it. 
But he recalled the old doctor’s suggestion, and began to 
think that it might not be kindly to leave a posy man to bear 


But he saw quite clearly the sunlit gardens of Monte Carlo, with himself and the child, both 


irreproachably attired, strolling there hand in hand, 


spokenness which seemed to indicate a certain surety of being 
understood in a friendly fashion, and disarmed it of all 
offensiveness. 

‘* Tn that case,’’ said the millionaire, who was growing more 
at home every minute, ‘‘I will come with you. Iam a painter 
myself, in a clumsy, amateur kind of way.”’ 

“Tf you’d like to work,’’ said Paul, ‘‘ there are lots of tools 
here, and you can take a turn atit. If I saw another fellow 
painting anything half as ripping as the scene I’m at I should 
get real mad if I couldn’t daub as well.’ 

But this invitation was declined, the amateur having no 
heart to set his crudities side by side with the work of an accom- 
plished artist. The two sipped their coffee together, and the 
painter smoked a leisurely pipe, and then they set out again. 

““You seemed a little astonished just now,’’ said the 
millionaire, bent upon the fulfilment of the duty he had set 
before himself, ‘‘ that I should remember your name. It 
happens to be the name of a rather intimate friend of mine.”’ 

“ Oh??? said Paul, indifferently. 

“He is said,’’ the millionaire continued, with a ghastly, 
uncomfortable sense that he was boasting of his own despised 
dollars, or, at the very least, was bragging of his association 
with their owner, ‘‘he is said to be an immensely wealthy man. 
He is the last man in the world, I am sure, to think that the 
money makes him personally considerable.” : 

He felt that he was floundering, and paused. His com- 
panion did not seem to be particularly interested in the wealth 
of the man who bore his name. : 

“Tt is quite possible,” the millionaire went on, speaking 
more abruptly, in his nervousness, than he could have done if 
he had been entirely self-possessed, ‘‘ that, bearing the same 
name, and being, lilke him, an American, you may sometimes 
be taken for him.”’ 


sadly. ‘‘ You have youth and enthusiasm, and 
an art in which you hope to excel.”’ 

“T shouldn’t sink to Methusaleh’s time of 
life on a suclden if anybody made me a present 
of a fortune, should I? And as for enthusiasm and art, 171 
trouble all the capitalists in creation to buy me up from 
painting. I wouldn't stop painting to be President of the 
United States, and have the freehold of every acre, from 
Greenland down to Terra del Fuego. I suppose other fellows 
feel the same about other things; but if I couldn’t paint I’d 
want to die.”’ 

Whilst these two were in the peaceful country, the enthu- 
siastic Daisy was sweating over his system at Monte Carlo, 
watched and guarded by his more phlegmatic companion. 
There was no denying that up to date the Major’s invention 
had acted wonderfully, and he was the lion of the place. 
Those dreary croupiers and wearily wary chefs de parti have 
seen so many lions in their time that the biggest and loudest 
of the species can hardly wake them to interest any more, 
But the gallery is always new, at least, in its sympathies, and 
the most war-hardened veteran of them all felt some remem- 
brance of the thrill of his first battle at the sight,of the Major’s 
heroic plunges. Do all he could, Medhurst could not held the 
effloresecnt Daisy back.. The system, of course, depended 
upon a series of progressions, but the Major, intoxicated by 
success, doubled and then quadrupled his initial stakes, so 
that he left himself no reasonable chance of recouping for a 
loss before the maximum of the bank was reached. As fortune 
had it, the rashness paid, and the Major raked in money hand 
over hand. He fee’d a man to go beforehand, and supplied 
him with a little money to punt cautiously for small stakes 
until such time as he appeared. He had his sheaf of thou- 
sund-franc notes in his hand before he had entered the gaming- 
room, and when his subordinate resigned his place to him he 
set his money down in a pile with a noble ostentation, 
and won or lost with as splendid a carelessness to look 
at as if he had been a Creesus. When Medhurst could secure 
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Hearts and voices in accord, 

~Let us-sing Thy praises, Lord ; 
With our anthem full and clear 
Blend our souls with faith sincere, 
So that both like incense rise 
Of sweet odour to the skies, 

* Calling many a blessing down, 
Our frail erring selves to crown. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 
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Let our lives blest anthems be, 
Full, harmonious, Lord, to Thee; 
Permeated through and through 
With the grace of heavenly dew, 

So that no false note be heard, 

Nor one jangling string be stirred ; 
Keep our judgments clearly bright, 
Fill our hearts with heavenly light ! 
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AS ee gay dance was in full sway But in an instant cleared her glance, 
eh ~, aoe by way, A partner claimed her for the dance— 
eld for a while in solemn parley = One who had gained her maiden vows 
a her bse cap bee ces pa FAVOURED AND FLOUTED. To be to him a loving spouse ; 
one ng only could he 5 So, hearts in tune, as well as feet, 
And that was how he loved her well: Drawn by Everard Hopkins. ‘They mingled with the dancers fleet, 
Could she take pity on his woe? Careering blissfully around 


She shook her head and sighed out “ No.” To love’s as well as music’s sound. 
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a seat beside him he did so, and if that were impossible he 
stood behind his chair, marking the game, and occasionally 
stooping for a whispered consultation. The table was always 
lined three or four deep whenever the pair were settled to their 
work. 

‘Those writers who have described the little world of public 
play—and their name is legion—have al] insisted upon the 
extent and variety of emotion visible in the faces of the 
players, though, as a matter of fact, it would be difficult 
to find any collection of people who look more flat and 
ordinary. Here and there, no doubt, a face is memorable 
for its concentration, its fatigue, its avarice, its blazon of 
success or failure. But on the whole you can find nowhere 
a set of men and women more commonplace in expression 
than a set of gamblers; and it is only because men see so 
readily what they expect to see that the legend of facial 
emotion ever sprang into life, or, at all events, it is only 
because of that curious faculty that the legend lives to- 
day. ‘The people who show the real breathless interest, 
the genuine devouring sympathy, are the lookers-on, 
whose fate is not influenced by the turning of the wheel 
to the extent of one centime. Ixion bound to the wheel 
grows accustomed in a minute or two, and begins to look 
as impassive as a whirling dervish, but the spectator of 
his gyrations holds his breath absorbed. 

‘he Major drew in the murmurs of the gallery as if 
they had been incense. He played his five or six thousand 
francs at a coup, and, confident in the revenge his martin- 
gale would afford him by-and-by, saw it go under the 
croupier’s rake with a smile of pure indifference. When 
he hit the bank, and the glittering rouleaux were pushed 
towards him and the crisp leaves of bank-paper doubled on 
the croupier’s rake were dangled below his rubicund nose, 
his calm had something majestic in it. He used'a handful 
of gold for a paper-weight to press his growing pile of 
bank-notes down, and felt a tranquil glory of financial 
strength as he did it. Money had really never meant very 
much to the Major. To be without it, as he knew by experi- 
ence, was deucedly uncomfortable; but when he had it 
the coins were only a sort of counter, or token, not in 
the least valuable in themselves, but merely symbolical of 
the power, consideration, and splendour of the owner. 
This philosophic frame of mind made losing comparatively 
easy, Whilst it took but little from the sweets of gain. 

By-and-by the chances of war set in against the 
Major, and he responded with great gallantry to Fortune’s 
challenge. Coup by coup he mounted to the maximum, 
and lost. He played the maximum again, and lost ; again, 
and lost. Medhurst stooped with a murmur of warning, 
but the Major was not to be daunted or dismayed. He 
fluttered his diminished bank of notes, looked down at 
the two or three louis d’or which feebly represented the 
glorious pile “of five minutes back, and went for the 
maximum again with ‘an unmoved countenance. There 
was an actual sway and murmur in the watching crowd, 
and, as sometimes happens, the) ball refused to drop. 
Second after second went by, the wheel spun slower and 
slower, and the marble deviated hither and thither so pro- 
vokingly that even the Major grew nervous under the 
influence of suspense. The ball clicked at last, the 
croupier called, and he had won his coup. He took his 
payment and left his stakes, and won again; and from 
that moment forward the system had it all its own way, 
until there hung before its inventor’s dazzled eyes the near 
prospect of breaking the bank. It was his hope, his dream. 
He would sooner have done it than have won the Derby. 
It would have served him to brag about for ever, and 
would have afforded him a lively consolation, even in 
poverty, for the rest of his days. But it was not to be: 
the chances veered again, and went floating to and fro so 
indeterminately that the indefatigable one grew tired, and 
rose, still serene and unshaken, the winner of some six 
or seven thousand pounds. A little German Jew, with 
very bright and beady eyes, and a face bathed in an oily 
perspiration from his interest in this heroic game, 
addressed him in terms of admiration. 

‘Ah, M’zieu, z’édait gollozal, fodre cheu !’’ 

‘‘ Whats the little beggar say ?’’ inquired the Major, 
turning to his companion. 

‘* He says your play was colossal,’’ Medhurst answered. 

The Daisy’s swagger was always a thing to see, but it 
is probable that in all his life it never became so gloriously 
assured as after that simple tribute. 

They had the best rooms the hotel afforded, and the 
Major was ready to spend his money like an Eastern 
prince. In their joint sitting-room the two got out all 
the winnings of the campaign and counted them. They 
amounted to nearly twenty thousand pounds, and Med- 
hurst was almost passionate in advising the Major to 
content himself with that surprising sum and go away 
from the chance of losing it. 

“Rot!” said the Major, ‘‘there’s about as much 


was conferring on his friend. He was even a little surprised to 
find Medhurst apparently so unmoved by this aerial offer. It 
was just as real to the Major as if the speculative hundred 
thousand had lain on the table there before him; but Med- 
hurst’s mind was of a less poetic and more practical cast, and 
so far, though he did full justice to the other's intent, he 
experienced no especial call to gratitude. 


chance of losing it as there is of the Grand Stand at 
Epsom walking over here. I tell you, it’s the system, 
my boy. I don’t say I mightn’t have got hit earlier; 
but now, with a capital like this to back me, failure isn’t 
on the cards. Here’s the fifth day since we got down, 
and I had one day at ’em before. Here I am with an 
actual average of more than three thousand pounds a day, 
and you advise me to leave the course when I’ve just 
got into my stride and can do the distance without turning 
a hair! It’s all rubbish, Medhurst. I’m not to be had 
in that way. I tell youI’m going to bust up the estab- 
lishment, and nothing less will satisfy me. I shall be a 
millionaire, Medhurst.”’ 

He made this proclamation with perfect sincerity, 
and seemed for the moment so impressed by it that. he 
dropped his customary swagger altogether, and became 
solemnly impressive. } 

‘* You won’t lose by it, old chap,’’ he went on. ‘Isn't 
there a song or a tune somewhere, ‘ Lilla’s a lady’? By 
gad, she shall be! I like you, Medhurst. You’re a 
good fellow. You’ve stuck to me more than once when 
I’ve been down and you ’ve been up. I’ve done the same 
by you when the tables have been turned, and we know 
one another, don’t we?’’ 

This kind of sentimentalism was not Captain Med- 
hurst’s forte at all. : 

‘“* Well, that’s true enough,’’ he answered drily ; ‘‘ but 
what about it?’’ 

«There ’s this about it,’’ responded the Daisy; ‘you 
stick to me, keep me from getting too hot, just simply 
stand by and give me the tip if I show any sign of going 
wild, and when I’ve reached the hundred thousand there’s a 
quarter of it tied hard and fast on little Lilla. She sha’n’t be 
able to touch the principal till she’s of age, and you shall 
have the management of it in her behalf till then. If any- 
thing should happen to_ her before that—and God forbid 
2 should !—it "Il come to you. Shake hands on that, old 
chap. 

The Major was genuinely and deeply moved by his own 
generosity and the sense of the importance of the favour he 


A second later he rose with some sign of agitation from his camp-stool, 
signing her back, and shouting to her “ Take care!” 


“ By. God, I 


“‘T mean it, Medhurst!’’ cried the Major. 
mean it!”’ 

“‘T’ve no doubt you mean it,’’ Medhurst answered, with 
even an increased dryness; ‘‘but you haven’t got it, Daisy, 
and it isn’t the moral certainty you fancy that you ever 
will have it. I-don’t believe there ever was’a man with a 
system who didn’t get his head turned by it, more or less. 
Mark my words—you’ll lose in the long run. Every 
penny of that money will go back to the bank; every 
penny, that is, that isn’t spent in the meanwhile. How 
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many men have tried the game before you? How many 
men have come here with their systems, with more than 
twenty thousand pounds to back them, and have gone back 
paupers? Who built those halls of dazzling light where 
you’ve been flourishing this last day or two? Who made 
the roads and laid out the gardens? Who pays those scores 
and scores of impassive devils who_ relieve each other at 
the t.ble? Who pays for the band that gives you a 
coneert twice a day ?”’ 

“*T don’t,’’ said the Major, stolidly. 

“The fools who come here with their systems,” said 
Medhurst, waxing parliamentary in tone and gesture. 
* The benighted asses who think that all human experi- 
ence is going to contradict itself for their sakes! Every 
one of ’em comes with this proverb running in his head— 
‘The many fail, the one succeeds.’ They come poor, and 
go back poorer; they come full, and go back empty. One 
in a hundred thousand wins, and goes away to spread the 
news of victory. The people who have really lost heavily 
hide their losses, either in shame or in fear of damaging 
their credit.” 

“They haven’t got my system, my boy,’’ responded 
the invincible Major. 

‘*Your system!’ scoffed Medhurst. ‘There are 
runs on record which would smash your system like a 
house of cards, and smash you with them.’’ 

The Major had ordered a bottle of his favourite 
Pommery Greno, and had lit a cigar of the choicest brand 
to be had in that quarter of the world for love or money. 
He sipped and smoked in luxurious contentment, and 
waved a hand towards the table where his winnings still 
lay exposed. 

“You ’ve got a craze, Medhurst,’’ he said tranquilly. 
““You’re like those teetotal coves who preach against 
drink, or the Gospel fellows who think that everybody 
who sects foot on a race-course is going to the Devil. 
They ’ve got the right on their side in the main. Drink’s 
abad thing, a confounded bad thing ’?—the Major emptied 
and refilled his glass—‘‘ but it’s only bad when a man 
aint moderate, and a jolly good, comforting, cheerful 
thing when he is. Racing would be a pretty bad thing if 
all the world went in for it and did nothing else. Youve 
got right on your side, too. A lot of chaps have come here 
with systems, and have gone to the bad with ’em—a set 
of rotters,’’ the Major added with quiet and rooted scorn, 
‘who didn’t know that three and three make six. Now, 
look here, my boy, it comes to this: I came here on my 
system ’?—— 

“Oh, confound your system!’’ broke in Medhurst. 
**Tt’s no use talking to you.”’ 

“Not a bit of use,’’ replied the Major, cheerfully. 
“T come here on my system, and I play low first. day 
and win, roughly, a couple of thousand pounds. I leave 
the place, and I come back to it two or three days later; 
{ play a bit more boldly, and I win three thousand. 
Next day I launch out still more and I win over four. 
Next.day, over five. To-day, over six. Now, each time 
the winnings increase—not because the sitting’s longer, 
but because the stakes are higher, and they go on in— 
what do you call it —geometrical progression.’’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ said Medhurst ; “if wilful will to water, 
wilful must drink.”’ 

‘* Drink,’’ replied the Major, sipping gaily at his glass, 
“*T should think so, and drink the best there is into the 
bargain.”’ 

““T’m going to Mentone,”’ said Medhurst, gloomily, 
after apause. ‘‘I have been here four days, and have 
never seen the child. TI shall bring her over here with 
me, and have her somewhere near. She’s too young to 
get any harm out of the place, and I want to see more of 
her than I have done.”’ 

““T say, Medhurst,’’ said the Major, ‘I don’t think 
you’re as fond of the kid as you ought to be.” 

‘*No?’’ said Medhurst, glancing sidelong at him, and 
beginning to pace up and down the room. 

““No,”’ said the Major. ‘‘She’s a pretty, jolly little 
creature, and if she were mine, begad, I’d take jolly 
good care to have her with me wherever I went.’ 

**T daresay,’’ Medhurst answered, in a tone which he 
tried to make indifferent. ‘But, for my part, I think 
she’s a little better where she is.’’ He looked at his 
watch. ‘‘There’s a train in a quarter of an hour from 
now. Daisy, promise me one thing—promise me you won't 
play while I’m away. You won’t dream of going back 
before dinner, of course, and I shall be here again a little 
after nine. You won't play ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Major; ‘‘I won’t play till you come 
back aga‘n.’’? He bundled the money together, with the 
exception of two or three notes, which he slipped into his 
pocket-book, and put the mass of it into a cash-box, which 
he sealed. ‘‘ I'll leave that,’’ he said, ‘‘ with the manager. 
It’s safer in his hands than here. Finish your wine, 
Medhurst, and Ill walk down to the station with you.” 

Tt was dusk already, and the evening chill had fallen. 
Medhurst found a carriage to himself when the train 
steamed up to the platform, and as it bore him away, 
solitary, he sat in gloomy thought with his hat tilted over 
his eyes, and his hands thrust deep into his pockets. By- 
and-by he took out from his breast-pocket a small port- 
folio, and selecting from its contents the same portrait 
he had kissed in Paris, he stood up with it and, steadying 
himself with one hand upon the hat-rail of the carriage, 
looked at it long and earnestly. The light of the lamp 
shook constantly as the'train jolted along, and the wash 
of oil in the glass basin every now and then obscured 
the face he gazed at, so that it assumed many likenesses 
to him, looking gay one moment and grave the next, and 
running ina flickering interchange from youth toage. The 
train slackened as it approached an intermediate station, 
and, putting back the photograph, he resumed his seat. 

“Tilla’s a lady!” said he. ‘“‘It’ll be no fault of 
hers, poor little thing, if she isn’t, though it may be some 
of mine.”’ 

He was left alone until the conclusion of his journey, 
and at the door where he surrendered his ticket found 
himself rubbing shoulders with his shy acquaintance of 
Paris. He was too full of his own thoughts to notice it 
at the moment, but it occurred to him afterwards that 
even remembering how slight their knowledge of each 
other was, the American’s manner had been somewhat 
unnecessarily iced. There are some things in respect 
to which it is not true that the hand of less employ- 
ment -hath-the daintier sense. Medhurst had been shown 
the cold-shoulder so often that he had got to look out for 
it, and had become sensitive to the merest hint of its pre- 
sentation. His face gloomed and clouded as he walked, and 
when at some five minutes’ distance from the railway-station 
he paused in the street to make sure of the house he sought, 
he made a conscious effort to change his facial expression. 

He rang a little doubtfully, and stepped back into the 
street to watch for the movement of some answering light. 
No light appeared, but a footstep sounding withindoors, he 
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moved once more towards the entrance. The door opened, 
and a shrill voice, speaking in the local patois, asked his 
business. He had no sooner opened his lips in answer than 
the voice lost its tone of acerbity. 

“Give yourself the trouble to enter, M. le Capitaine; I 
will find a light in a moment.” A footstep went shuffling 
along the darkened corridor, and the voice shrilled, ‘* Iademoi- 
selle Leela, voici Monsieur, votre papa quiarrive!”’ At. this there 
was a joyous shriek from some upper apartment of the house. 
and a child’s steps came flying down the stairs. 

“Pa, Pa! Where are you, Pa?” 

““Here, my darling,’ said Medhurst from the doorway ; 
and the child, rushing impetuously towards him, gave an actual 
leap into his arms, and hugged him by the neck in an ebullition 
of joy which was almost wild in its intensity. When the 
woman who had opened the door returned with a candle, 
Medhurst was still nursing the child in his arms; and she, 
clipp-ng him with both hands, was leaning a flushed face over 
his shoulder. 

“This way, Monsieur,”’ said the woman; and he followed 
her up-stairs, carrying the child, who took his hat off with a 
laugh, and hugged him closer afterwards. Up-stairs, he was 
shown into a sort of room, where there was a smell of garlic in 
the air. The floor was payed with hexagonal tiles, not 
peculiarly clean, and was uncarpeted. The scattered furniture 
was sbabbily pretentious, and the 
wood fire very meagre. <A girl of one 


for the journey, and full of impatience to begin it, fluttered 
round him with a restless and excited energy, sometimes seizing 
him 1oand the neck fiom behind his chair, and impetuously 
kissing him, and sometimes seating herself on his knee and 
sitting quietly for about a minute at atime with Ler head upon 
his breast. Since his wife’s death, cight years ago, Captain 
Medhurst lad been very little accustomed to give or receive 
caresses. He felt. awkward in his manifestations of affection 
now; but more than once the child’s abandonment of joy 
touched him with an unexpected keenness. ‘They would never 
part again, he told himself. He would make some sort of fight 
with the world, and would rehabilitate himself in the eyes of 
those who knew him. In a very few years the little girl would 
be a woman, and then there would be no hiding from her the 
equivocal position he occupied, or the disdain in which he was 
held by people who still lived in the circle he had left. After 
all, he had only done on very little money what many people 
did who had a great deal. He had never been detected in sharp 
practice, and no man could lay a finger on any known episode 
of his life and say, ‘‘ Herein thou art a rogue.’ If he, in his 
own interior knowledge of himself, could have guided the accus- 
ing finger pretty often, it made no difference. If the people of 
his own set were shy of him it was because they thought him 
dangerous, and not because they ever proved him so. Give him 
money enough to be respectable, and he would keep his hands 


‘‘ Madame says so. She says that everybody is there. Every- 
body who is anybody. But everybody is somebody, isn’t he 
papa?” : 

How pretty, fresh, innocent and mirthful the childish 
prattle seemed! ‘The little mouth was like a surprise-box 
from which something new and pleasing perpetually issued ; 
touches of naiveté, at which he would have yawned dismally if 
they had heen recounted of anybody else’s child, made him 
bubble with sudden merriment, and sayings, nowise wonderful 
or profound, made him start to think how wise and obser vant 
Lilla was growing. He had always kept a tender place for 
her; but he wondered, more and more, how it was that he had 
never known how much he loved her! Before they reached 
the hotel he was overflowing with paternal tenderness, and felt 
himself even fluttered and disturbed by it. When he com- 
manded a bed-room for her at the hotel he said to the head- 
waiter, ‘“‘ This is my little daughter!” with a proud fond- 
ness which quite pleased that stately personage, who had little 
daughters of his own. The Captain inspected the room in 
which she was to sleep, saw a fire lighted on the hearth, groped 
with his hands about the bed to assure himself that the linen 
was well aired, and generally pottered about with an old- 
bachelor kind of care for her until he completely enlisted the 
sympathies of the femme-de-chambre. He commanded sweet 
biscuits and Malaga-and-water, and fed the child with those 
dainties as she sat upon his knee. He 
bade her * Good-bye” for the night 


or two and twenty, sallow com- 


very tenderly, and then went to the 


plexione, but not unhandsome, stood 


= rooms the Major and he occupied in 


in a waiting attitude by the table, 


= common, in the hope of finding his 


with a piece of embroidery in her 


Not finding him, 


hand. Sh2 was dressed in decent 


= = companion there. 


black, and had a dependent and care- 


he strolled back, ten minutes later, to 


his Lilla, as she lay in bed; and sat 


worn aspect. She curtseyed to Med- 


chatting with her for some ten minutes 


hurst on his entrance, and then, seeing 


herself unnoticed, resumed her seat. 

Medhurst, dropping down on to a 
sofa, took the child upon his knee, 
and possessed himself of both her 
hands. 

“You didn’t expect to see me, 
Lilla?” he asked. 

*‘No,’’ she said, pouting. ‘You 
haven't written for a fortnight. Ma- 
dame has been nasty again. She was 
horrid this afternoon, and neither 
Mademoiselle nor I could eat our 
dinner. All oil and garlic!’”? She 
gave a shudder, half real and half 
mimicry; and Medhurst looked dis- 
turbed. 

‘Never mind, darling,’’ he said. 
“You sha’n’t stay here any longer. 
We’re going to Monte Carlo together, 
and there you shall stay at an hotel.’’ 

‘When shall we go?’ cried the 
child, springing to the ground, and 
seizing him by both lappels of the 
coat. 

‘* As soon as you can get ready,’’ 
her father answered. ‘‘There is a 
train in an hour and a half.’’ 

‘* Will Mademoiselle go, too?” 

“Certainly.” 

The child turned excitedly upon 
her governess and poured out the 
news upon her in voluble French. 

““Come away!’’ she cried. ‘‘Come 
at once! Let us pack up. We shall 
miss the train.” 

‘“T suppose you have not much 
luggage, Mademoiselle?’’ said Med- 
hurst. The young lady shook her 
head with a rather sad and meaning 
smile. ‘Run away, Lilla,’’ said the 
Captain; ‘and begin to pack. 
Mademoiselle will follow in a moment. 
I have some business to do with her, 
and you can be getting ready the 
while.’’ 

The child reaching out her arms 
to him. he stooped and kissed her, 
and she raced enthusiastically from 
the room. z 

“J owe you a year’s salary,’”’ said 
Mediurst. ‘‘I will pay you now, and 
you can give me a receipt to-morrow. 
I think I owe you something for your 
patience and forbearance, and if you 
will accept this I shall be obliged.’’ 
He offered her a bank-note for tive 
hundred frances, and she accepted it as 
if she were too much dazzled by this 
unexpected good fortune to be yet 
quite clear about it. ‘* Will you go 
to Nice to-morrow,’’ he continued, 
““and buy whatever may be requisite 
for Lilla and yourself? I want you 
both to make a good appearance. If 
you can tell me when you will be 
ready I will be back in time for you. In the meantime, I shall 
be obliged if you will send the landlady to me.”’ 

The governess withdrew, and the landlady shortly after- 
wards appearing, had her claim settled and gave a receipt for 
it. Then Medhurst betook himself to the street, and 
wandered to and fro for a time, within hearing of the murmur 
of the sea upon the beach. He was not conscious of his 
immediate surroundings; but he saw quite clearly the sunlit 
gardens of Monte Carlo, with himself and the child, both 
irreproachably attired, strolling there hand in hand, with the 
governess, also irreproachably attired, coming on at a little 
distance in the rear. ‘There was something in this picture 
altogether delightful to the fatherly affections ; but there was 
something more than that. The group looked eminently 
reputable. The British father with the pretty daughter and the 
sedately respectable young governess in the neighbourhood 
looked very littie dangerous, indeed. He was likelier to make 
acquaintances so, who might be of use to him. He caught 
himself at this mental exercise with such a sudden swiftness 
that he gave a groan of shame and anger, and, turning abruptly 
on his heel, he began to walk rapidly, as if to carry himself 
away from the sphere of that reflection. But he had never used 
himself to scout his worse or to encourage his better moods, 
and by-and-by he resigned himself. 

“Am I to be without the child because I shall look the 
more respectable with her? Was it my intention in coming 
here to make a decoy of her?”’ 

She would make a sort of decoy, all the same, and ina 
minute or two he had reconciled himsclf to the picture which 
at the first glance had so horrified him. Before the time drew 
near for their departure le found a carriage plying for hire, 
and was driven back to the house. ‘The child, alrcady dresscd 


before he could tear himself away 


again. 


This touch of youth and innocence 


shed a sort of reflex of youth and 


innocence upon his own spirit, and 


he went downstairs gaily to renew his 


inquiries for the Major. That gentle- 


man, he was informed, had finished 


dinner half an hour ago, had left the 


hotel, and had been seen to cross to- 


wards the Casino. Medhurst, having 


lighted an excellent cigar, was loth to 


part with it, and so wandered up and 


down in the atrium, weaving his way 
through and through:the crowd dis- 


gorged by the music-room at the close 


of the first half of the nightly concert. 


There was no Daisy to be seen there, 
nor yet in the reading-room. He 
could hardly have gone back to play 
again after his solemn promise to the 


contrary; and yet Medhurst was a 


little uneasy. He was not quite uneasy 


enough to surrender his unfinished 


cigar, but his doubts spoiled its 


flavour, and he walked discontentedly 
to the head of the outer steps and 


stood there surveying the comers and 


goers, and vainly striving to make 


out the Major’s stalwart swagger 
J 88 


amongst them. 

Had he but gone straight into the 
play-room he might have averted the 
catastrophe of the night. For at the 
moment at which Medhurst had 
entered the atrium the Major was 
guilty of a folly and a breach of faith 
in one. It was the Daisy’s habit to 
take a little more wine than was 
actually good for him at dinner, and 
to-day the cheerful brigand had ex- 


ceeded even his ordinary potations. 


He felt that the splendid fortunes of 


the afternoon afforded the best of 
excuses for another bottle. Another 


worst that the tempter prevailed with 


him, and up the other bottle came— 


cuvée réservée extra sec, with a longish 


price facing its name on the list. he 


Major was willing to pay the longish 
price, but if, over and above the sum 


set down upon the hotel wine-carte, 


he had known that that second bottle 
would cost him, in round figures, 


twenty thousand sterling, he would 
have heaved it through the plate-glass 


window and have paid the damage 


with a light heart rather than have 


uncorked it. ‘The vision before the 
Major’s gaze revealed anything but 
loss or the danger of loss; and when 


he had finished his bottle he made the 


He looked up*at Medhurst and sang out cheerily—“She’s all right, old man!” 


so clean that no man would dare to hint that he had ever soiled 
them. 

That harebrained vision of the Major’s got somehow into 
his mind and stuck there. The obstinate, good-hearted fool 
might win, if not so much as he dreamt of, enough to make 
good his promise ; and if that show/d happen, his word was as 
good as his bond. Medhurst had no faith in the success of the 
Majov’s scheme, and yet the hold this fancy took upon him 
was remarkable. He caught himself declaring with an inward 
stress, at which he laughed mockingly a second later, that the 
money should be tied so tightly on the child that he should be 
unable to rob her of a penny of it in the Major’s interest. _ 

It was not a pretty thing to think of, with that pretty little 
girl clinging affectionately round his neck; but had they not 
tinkered with that American fellow long enough, and wasn’t 
it time to begin seriously with him? ‘To let him win next 
time and make the stakes higher while he was winning, and 
then to sweep the board? Even after that he might come back 
again if he were keen set enough, and nothing they were likely 
to get out of him would hurt him much. j ; 

“Papa!” ‘The childish voice recalled him with a pretty 
imperiousness. ‘‘ I don’t want you to go away again.” 

“No, my dear,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But I have had to travel 
about a great deal, and I could not take you with me away 
from your lessons. I shall not have to travel so much now, 
and we are going to be together always.”’ 

She gave him a vivid kiss at that, and he dropped back 
into his fancies, until the governess warned him that it was 
time to start. Lilla was excited beyond measure at the 
carriage-drive, and the prospect of the brief railway journey 
beyond it. 

“**Tt is the season at Monte Carlo, papa,” 


she said. 


waiter help him on with his furred 
overcoat and present him with his hat 
and cane and gloves, and so suallied 
forth magnificent. He had but a mere handful of money in 
his pocket, a wretched three or four thousand francs or so, and 
he meant to go over and try a little variation of his system on 
a small scale by way of an experiment. He left his outer 
adornments in the cloak-room, and after a minute or two of 
waiting found a place at one of the tables. Then he began to 
punt quietly with such good fortune that it seemed absurd in 
view of it to play a timid game. He launched out therefore, 
and almost before he knew it, found himself changing his last 
note into napoleons. By this time he was eager for the bat tle, 
and drawing out his card-case and jewelled pencil he wrote 
and signed a line or two of command to the hotel manager and 
whispered the chef de parti, who spoke an excellent foreign 
English. A trustworthy person from the Casino crossed to the 
hotel, and a moment or two later the manager and the trust- 
worthy person’ returned together, the former besring in his 
hands the cash-box entrusted to him, and politely surrendering 
it to the owner's care. 

The poor Major! It was almost the last moment of 
splendour for many and many a day ; but_he had neyer looked 
or felt so truly, so imperially noble, as he did when he unlocked 
that box, and the gallery gaped and gasped to see it crammed 
almost to the top with bank paper and thickly sown above 
with louis d'or. The Major took a heap of the notes, without 
counting, and rolled out the gold upon the green cloth. 
Then with his scented cambric he brushed away the frag- 
ments of wax which had fallen from the broken seals, diffusing 
the perfume of ylang-ylang to all nostrils. Next, he handed 
the box, relocked, to the care of the chef, and began to play in 
earnest. He was as sober as a judge to look at, but within- 
doors he was as: irresponsible as a child. He began well 
enough, dropped the variation he had tested, and relied 


bottle needed such slim excuses at the’ 
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Sweet maid, some fairy's magic wand ROSEBUDS. 'Tis said that Cupid often lies 
Has surely in a rogueish freak, In ambush hid among the roses. 
Transformed the roses in thy hand From the Picture by G. D. Leslie, R.A, Ah, then, beware! lest his bright eyes 


And made them bloom upon thy cheek. Should find you when you gather posies. 
[Coprricut RxsERVED.] 
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Sure, none who knew it in its prime would recognise The Grange: 


Ten years ago I saw the place—and now, O what a change!” 

For then a fair and gracious dame, with girls, the county's boast, 
And stalwart lads, a genial band, were clustered round our host; 
Then on their closely-shaven lawn, throughout the summer day, 
Was gathered many a jocund throng, in sports and pastimes gay; 
For thither flocked, in eager haste, the neighbours all around, 

By ties of cordial friendship knit, as in one family bound. 


RUINED. 


Drawn by A. Quinton, 


But soon a change came o’er the scene—clouds gathered in a trice; 
For how can any home survive the rattle of the dice? 

Our host, alas! poor, simple man, plunged heavily in play, 

And quickly squandered all his wealth in gambling dens away : 
So, Squire Hawthorne, who erewhile looked all men in the face, 
Slunk from his family and friends, to hide his dire disgrace ; 

The Grange no longer holds its head in patrimonial pride, 

And his sweet wife and children dear are scattered far and wide. 
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\ ETZLER 
NEW and POPUL 


The Rose Queen ee 
Diana Waltz on 
Marita Waltz F 
Marjorie Waltz -. 
Mimosa Wal 
White Mousie Qu iar ile 
Kitchen Lancers 
Kettle jrum Polka r 
The Rocket Polk Dumaine. 
Beautifully Tilustrated pach net. 


- ee ae 
NEW and POPULAR SONGS. 2s. each net. 

She Walks in Beauty -- Hope Temple. 

When First I Saw Your Face May Ostlere. 

April. A. Goring Thomas, 
The Day has a Thousand Joys 3 Lawrence Kellie, 
You Ask Me Why | Love +. Taye nee Kellie. 
40Ve - 


and CO.’S LIST. 
LAR pi ANCE MUSIC. 
cat aa 


os cil. 

. t. “Addison. 

+» A.J. Caldicott, 

- Mrs, Brunning Maddison. 
J. M, Coward, 


Theo. Marzials, 
Thematic Ealbimues, showing z character and compass of 
Sougs, sent ¢ sand post-free. 


HE BUTTERFLY and the HUMBLE-BEE. 
COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR CHILDREN, 
By Henry Rose and J. M. Coward, 
23. net. Vocal Part, 2d, net. 
First performed at the Silver Fete, South Kensington. 


ETZLER’S RED ALBUM. Is. each net. 


/ 
N New series of Vocal and Instrumental compositions. 
ea two pages, full music size. No. | contains nine Songs 
by Sullivan, Clay, Pinsuti, Lowthi: s. Roeckel, &c. 

Ne sontains eight Songs by Cellier, Barnby, Planquette, 
Hatton, Cowen, Benedict, &c. 
of 


N ETZLER’'S CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


DANCE MUSIC. Is, net. Contains ten popular Dances 
Daphne W Ostlere ; ““The Kitche n 
Edward Rayner; “Gladys Schottische,” by A. G 
e; “ Poinsettia Waltz,” P. Sonness, &c. 

Violin Solo for the above, complete, price 6d, 


MASoN and HAMLIN American Organs. 
2) The QUI MODEL, 

Sup lied to her Majesty the Queen. 
MASON and HAMLIN American Organs, 
pe The Celebrated LISZT MODEL, 

Used in Exeter Hall. 
M ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
a The THREE-MANUAw CuGAN. 
Used in Westminster Abbey. 
MASoN and HAMLIN American Organs, 
HIGHEST AWARDS. 
1000 Testimonials. Prices from £8 to £400. Liberal 


Discount fur Cash, Illustrated List post-free. 
M4S°x and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
i! THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL. 

THE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL. 
Iuproved method of stringing. 
YONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
! The New Upright Model. The New Boudoir Grand, 
The New Upright Grand. 
M ETZLER’S ORGANO-PIANO. 

Intending Purchasers of Pianofortes should hear the 
Organo-Piano, as the effect of Organ and Piano either 
separately or in combination ‘s easily obtainable. The value 
of this wonderful invention (the continuous vibration of the 
string) cannot be too highly estimated. Full descriptive list 
sent post-free, 

THE MUSTEL ORGAN.—The _ finest 
Harmonium in the world. Wonderful imitations of the 
oboe, clarionet, horn, flute, bassoon, s eed instruments, and 
a cathedral organ in the distance are easily attuinable, 
Vilouins CORNETS, FLUTES, 

CLARIO? , VIOLONCELLOS, BANJOS, GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, DRUMS. 

ETZLER and COJS MUSICAL 
_ INSTRUMENTS and FITTINGS of every Description 
*M litary, Brass, and Drum and Fife Bands, large and small 


stri Toy Instruments for the Toy Sy mphonies, De- 
BOnBE ive list sent post-free. 
y ETZLER and CO., 
42,GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
LOXDon MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY’S SUCCESSES, 
OVE’S GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO. 


; BONHEUR. Splendidly Illustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz must become the success of the Season and the 
rage of London, Performed with overwhe! nee applause at 
all the Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c., 2s. net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready, 


25th Edition. 
INE ALONE WALTZ. 
BONHEUR. 
Unprecedented success. 20,000 copies sold in four months. 
Dedicated by permission to Sir Arthur Sullivan, 


($oME BACK WALTZ. By G. PERCY 
4 HADDOCK. 
Splendidly Illustrated, 2s. net. 
LONDON MUSIC PU“LISHING CoMPANY (Limited), 
64, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY oF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage ot THE ‘QUEEN and the 
amily. 
Princ: pul—Dr, A. C. Mackenzie. 

The LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY, Jan. 21, 1889. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform), 
miy be examined at the Institution on Saturday, J an, 39, at 
Eleven o'Clock. 


By THEO. 


; JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
‘Tenterden-street, Hanoyer-square. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S 
:) 


TEMPORARY ROOMS ON HIRE. 


Perfectly secure and suitably fitted for the Winter 
Season. Complete with flooring, lights, stoves, &c. 
Estimates free on receipt of full particulars. 
Experienced men sent to take instructions in any part 
of the country. 
Temporary Covered Ways, Entrance Awnings, &c. 
Address in full— 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


Tent- Maker to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


2, DUEKE-STREET (foot of London Bridge). 
NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT. 


SHAKESPEARE COT, or PORTABLE CHILD’S BED. 


For Seaside, Travelling, House, or Mansion. 
Ww eight, 12 Ib, 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


Plate Powder, 


NON-M MERCURIAL. 


For nearly Half a Century this Powder “has sustained an un- 
rivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and Safest Article for Cleaning Silver 
and Electro-Plate, Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 
4s. 6d. each. 


1g,, 23, 6.1, and 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


It renders the Teeth Pearly White, and prevents their early 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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FLORILINE 


Is THE ‘ 


BEST LIQUID. DENTIFRICE 
THE “WORLD. 


IN 


decay. 
OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WORLD. 


33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 


SATNSBURY'S 
LAVENDER 
“oy a 


L176 && 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 3s., 48. 6d., and 6s.; post-free, 2d. extra, In neat Cases, suitable for | 
Presents, 3s., 4s. 6d., 5s. Gd., 8s., 10s. 6d., and 15s. 6d.; post-free, 8d. extra. 


To be had also generally throughout the Country and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


A Sweet and Fragrant 
Perfume from English 
Lavender Flowers, 


BROWN « POLSON'S 
WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


NOTE.—First ec ee and Gacie nisl CORN FLOUR by BROWN and 
POLSON in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour 
anyRee bi eh of, and none Bas now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


“NONE SO GOOD.” 


CORN FLOUR 


IS A 


THE NURSERY, THE S/CK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


WRIGHT’S 


Pie ENS FOR TOILET, BATH-ROOM, AND NURSERY. 
British Medical Jour- In purchasing, demand WRIGHT'S, and see that each 
nal. Tablet is branded “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


(THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP). 


Never wash without it, and thus ensure protection from 
infectious disease, 

“In our ts ae has proved most effective in Skin 

Diseases.”—Lane 


USED BY THE 


Heponimanded By J Hie: entire Medical 
‘aeult; 
A Re no tied ah the Complexion, for it 
} cleanses the skin, removesall impurities 

CENTURY. and ensures its healthy action. x 
PROPRIETORS : To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, 
and Medicine Venders, &c., throughout 

the civilised world. 
td] 


TABLETS, 6d. and 1s, BOXES, 1s. 6d. and 3s. 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WOWNILD from £5 £5,000 
18 NEW BOND SSW. 


Founded 1838, Rebuilt 1887, 


MOORE & MOORE, 


164 and 105, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 


PIANOFORTES, 


Check Action, Trichord, from 16} Guincas to 96 Guineas, 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 


From 7 Guineas to 80 Guineas. 
Three Years’ System, from 10s. 6d. per month. 


Lists post-free. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


ELLIMANS 


FOR OVER-F 
FOR RHEUM 


» BRUISE 
ERS, SORB BACK 
S$, BRUISES os bogs. 


FOR SPRAINS, © 


“Indispensable in any stable, but especially in the 
stable of a Master of Hounds.” 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds. 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


For 


RHEUMATISMM, 
LUMBACO, 
SPRAINS. 


BRUISES, | 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, | | 


STIFFNESS. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS&Co Slough.Eng 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO? — Send name and county to 

CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 

7s. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 

The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 

seals and dies, 8s. 6d. Book plates ent peed in ancient and 
moder’ n styles.—25, , Oranbour n-street, Ww.c 


NULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY—a Reim of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for tty AWVINE 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CARD- 
PLATE «nd fifty best Cards Printed, 2s. 8d., post-free, by 
T.CULL ETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


HOPING ((0UGH. 
ROCHEH’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 


The cae>rated effectual cure without internal medicine. 
Sols Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS an 1 SON, 157, Queen 
Victoria-street (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s-churchy: ard), London, 
whose names are engraved on ‘the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists. Price As. per Bottle. 


A YEAR’S 


VEGETABLES 
FOR A GUINEA. 


TESTED SEEUS 
PRODUCE A CONSTANT SUPPLY 
OF THE BEST VEGETABLES 


platen! THE: “YEAR: ROUND: 


GUINEA BOX( 


H 
A MARVEL ‘ 


CHEAPNESS. 


Other Boxes, 
2/6, 5/-, 12/6, 31/6, 42/-, 63/-, 84/-\g 


Sent packing and Carriage free to all Stations in 
England and Wales, or Ports in Ireland and 
Scotland, on receipt of remittance, less 5 per cent. 


Particulars of Contents, together with unsolicited 
testimony of their great value from Customers in 
every County in England, Gratis and Post Free. 


Seedsmen by Royal ps to 
H.M. The QUEEN, and H.R.H. The 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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entirely upon his system. He gave that a fair chance, to, 
beginning at the beginning, and mounting in due progression 
to the maximum which guards the bank, but, losing that, he 
went for the gloves, and lost at a pace which was no less than 
frightful. At length he deserted his plan recklessly and went 
for the simple chances, the columns, and the dozens. He 
set down maximums on each and all — four-and-twenty 
thousand francs—and awaited the turn of the wheel. He had 
a seat in front uf the red diamond, and backed his side of the 
table, rouge, impair, manque, first dozen, and last column. 
He was hit hard already, and his heart knocked busily against 
his ribs as fe watched the wheel. Even if he won at this 
stupendous play it would take him half-a-dozen cops to bring 
himself back to the point from which he started; and he had 
a sort of dreadful premonition that the result of this one 
chance was charged with fate. If he won, he would break the 
bank; and, if he lost, he knew, as only superstitious people, 
who have no grounds for their belief, know anything, that he 
would rise a ruined man. 

The ivory marble gave its first warning click. 

‘* Rien ne va plus !”’ 

Tt fell. . 

‘*Vingt-huit. Noir, pair, et passe.’ 

The fateful rake gathered up the Major’s twenty-four 
thousand francs, and he began, with fingers that trembled in 
spite of himself, to count for a new stake. He held out his 
hand for the box, and it was a work of some little difficulty to 
open it. He couldn’t find the keyhole readily until the 
thought of the crowded observers steadied him. ‘Then he took 
out a second great sheaf of notes, relocked the box, returned 
it to the chef, and completed his stake. At this moment 
Medhurst entered the room, and seeing that all the idlers of 
the place were drawn to one table, uneasily suspected the 
Major there. He would not believe his own suspicions all at 
once, and pretending to himself that he had discarded them 
entirely, he strolled to the table, and found himself staring 
point-blank at his companion between the heads of half-a- 
dozen rows of pecple. There was nothing to indicate the 
inwarl riot in the Major’s mind beyond the fact that he 
looked flushed and sulky, and that he wore a sort of bull-dog 
expression which was new in Medhurst’s knowledge of him. 

‘*'Trois,’’ said the croupier’s voice. ‘‘ Rouge, impair, et 
manque.”’ 

The gallery moved, and sent up a cry which was for all the 
world like a miniature copy of that which mounts from a 
crowd at the sight of a bouquet of fireworks. Medhurst 
rounded the table, and pushed eagerly to where the Major sat. 
One or two who had remarked his association with the player 
made willing way for him; but others, who were strange to 
him, resented his attempt to pass. There was a little scuttle, 
and at the end of it Medhurst was standing at the back of the 
Major’s chair. 

The croupier was counting out thirty thousand frances for 
payment to the Major, and for an instant Medhurst did not 
quite see what had happened, though, with the stakes still 
upon the table, and the money passing to his comrade’s hands, 
the position of affairs needed little explanation. 

“This isn’t the system, Major,’’ Medhurst whispered, 
bending above him. It never crossed his mind that the Major 
had broken into the cash-box. He supposed him to have 
begun with the cont. nts of his pocket-book, and to have risen 
to this daring play by sheer luck and audacity. The Major 
answered nothing, but left his stakes upon the table. ‘I'he 
game went vi, and the next two or three turns of the wheel 
made great inroads on the second pile of notes. 

““That’ll do for to-night, Daisy,’ Medhurst whispered 
again. ‘‘ Be content with what you’ve done already. Now, 
be persuaded, there’s a good fellow. You know,”’’ he went 
on, seeing that the Major preserved an obdurate silence, 
“that you authorised me to stop you if I found you going 
outside the system. You seem to have done pretty well as 
things stand, but you’ll spoil it all if you go on at this pace.”’ 

The tone was measured carefully enough to reach the 
Major’s ears only. The words had no more effect upon him 
than if they had remained unspoken. Medhurst became 
charged with a cold anger at the other’s obstinacy, and stood 
by to watch whilst the Major’s money melted at an average of 
some five hundred pounds for each turn of the wheel. At last 
th-re were but two or three notes of the second pile left, and 
Medhurst tried again. 

“*Come,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ you ’re where you started now, or 
thereabouts. Give it up for to-night.” 

For sole answer the Major turned towards the chef an 
extended his hand. The chef held the cash-box towards him, 
and Medhurst, with a start and an inarticulate groan of anger, 
which was audible to all the table, intercepted it The Major 
turned in his chair, and, seizing the cash-box violently with 
both hands, dragged it out of Medhurst’s grasp, set 1t upon 
the table, and unlocked it. At that, the whole truth flashing 
upon Medhurst’s mind in a second, he seized the Major’s burly 
shoulders as if he would tear him from his seat. 

“You unmitigated ass!’’ he said, forgetting to measure 
his tone this time. ‘‘ You have squandered fourteen or fifteen 
thousand pounds! Didn’t you give me your solemn word of 
honour not to play to-night? Giv: me that cash-box. You 
sha’n’t throw the rest away.” 

‘Go to the devil, Sir!’ cried the Major, wrathfully. 
“Mind your own business.’ 

“This is my business,’’ Medhurst answered. 

‘*T ll be hanged if it is, though !”’ said the Major. 

At the noise of the strong voices people ran from all parts 
of the room. 

““T have done,’’ said Medhurst, loudly, but with a self- 
possession in the midst of his anger which the Major could not 
command; ‘‘I have done what you yourself besought me to 
do. You told me that you were a fool, and not fit to be trusted 
at the tables after dinner. You begged me to keep you away, 
and authorised me to take the money from the table 1f you 
played wildly. I have done my duty, and I wash my hands of 
you. You may take your idiotic course alone !”’ : 

‘“‘T am glad,”’ responded the Major, calling after him as 
he forced his way through the crowd, ‘‘ I am glad to be rid of 
your damned impertinent interference on any terms, Sir!”” 

And having delivered himself thus, he turned back with 
foolish, fruitless valour to the tables, and did not rise till his 
last bank-note was gone. He had seen that it was going, and 
had reconciled himself so perfectly for the moment in 
that irresponsible, happy-go-lucky mind of his that he 
laughed with unfeigned good-humour when it was all 
over. He had still a double handful of gold pieces left, but 
he was not going to fall to stakes which anybody might play after 
that superb losing game, so he swaggered with perfect seem- 
ing tranquillity to the vestiaire, secured his stick and hat and 
overcoat, and, returning to the hotel, went to his rooms and 
ordered wine. As he sat drinking alone he laughed with great 
enjoyment once or twice at the recollection of certain small 
episodes in the history of the evening, but he began to feel 
that there was a cloud above him. Little by little it descended, 
until he was saturated with its gloom. He ordered more wine, 
and the waiter brought his bill. He paid it with lordly oaths, 
demanding to know why a gentleman should be insulted by 
the proffer of his account before he asked for it, and 


threatening ts quit the house next morning. But the news of 
the Major’s prodigious losses had reached the hotel before 
him, and the manager was not unnaturally anxious to secure 
his money. Perhaps the waiter had heard the like objurgations 
before. People keep hotels under unusual conditions at Monte 
Carlo, and the gay-hearted, loud, and lordly person for whom 
nothing is good enough on Monday is pretty often a mournful 
hanger-on ou hope and sufferance by the Saturday. What 
Creesuses there are there for a day or two ! what holders of the 
Fortunatus’ purse for an hour! How they shine and swell and 
burgeon, and, oh! how they wither and diminish! ‘The ex- 
perienced host knows these gentlemen in all their stages. He 
must have curious views of the world. 

The Major in his convivial hours was wont to give vent to 
certain old-fashioned toasts or sentiments, and one of these 
was ‘‘May the evening’s amusement bear the morning’s 
reflection.” There were few who had greater need to offer up 
that petition than the Major. His evening's amusement had 
failed to bear the morning’s reflection pretty constantly, and, 
sagely accepting the fact, he had met the trouble by refusing 
to reflect. But after that historic night at the tables the 
sturdiest refusal was of no avail. Medhurst found him very ill 
in bed. He was drinking champagne and seltzer, and his 
red face was so swollen that his eyes seemed half obliterated. 

“‘Medhurst, old boy,” groaned the Major, ‘do you want 
to hear my opinion of myself?” 

“*T have my own,’’? Medhurst answered. 

“You've got a right to it. I’m the biggest fool out of 
Hanwell. I ought to be harnessed to a sand-cart. There 
isn’t such another ass alive. If I had to go and play, why 
couldn’t I stick to the system? To have twenty thousand 
pounds, and jack it that way! Twen—ty thousand pounds ! 
Think of the unlimited spree a fellow might have had with it ! 
Go out!” he cried, struggling upright in his wrath aud scorn, 
** 0 out and hire some able-bodied scoundrel to come here and 
kick me! Go and tell ’em that the Daisy» —he smote himself 
resoundingly upon the breast—‘‘ the Daisy is nothing but a 
blooming Juggins !”’ 

The reflection was too bitter for him. 
his pillow and groaned. 

‘I told you how it would be,’’ said Medhurst. ‘‘ You were 
better off than ever you had been in your life before; and you 
must needs throw away everything that chance had given you, 
and insult the man who tried to save you, into the bargain.’ 

‘IT was a madman,” said the Major. ‘‘ You ought to have 
punched my head, Medhurst.’’ 

“IT anticipated this,’’ Medhurst answered; for he was by 
no means the man to let an error go unemphasised. He hal 
thought people very unreasonably and cruelly bitter in his own 
case ; but his own were the only blunders ever made for which he 
was prepared to find excuse. ‘‘I expected to be told that I 
had not made my remonstrance strong enough. I endured to 
be told publicly that I was a meddlesome impertinent. You 
were good enough to tell me that you were glad to be rid of my 
impertinent interference at any price.” 

‘“*T beg your pardon, old chap,”’ said the Major. ‘I was 
an ungrateful ass. I deserve to be kicked. You can take it 
out of me row, and I won’t retaliate. I think,’’ he added 
plaintively, ‘‘ that it would do me good.’’ 

But in spite of all humiliation on the one side, and all 
wrathful contempt upon the other, the twenty thousand 
pounds were gone, and there was no way to conjure them back 
again. 5 

“* After what happened last night,’’ said Medhurst, with a 
certain harsh and cold dignity, which never failed to have its 
effect upon the Major, ‘‘ [ do not see what you and I have to 
do with each other. Ido not propose to leave you stranded”’ 

““Good Lord! Medhurst !”’ ejaculated the Daisy. ‘‘ You’re 
not talking about leaving me for a hasty word?”’ 

** After the occurrences of last night,’’ returned Medhurst, 
‘and the public scandal you were pleased to put upon me, I 
do not see what remains but that.’ 

The Major, wallowing in his bedclothes, groaned anew, and 
then sat up again. 

*‘T was sciewed last night, old chap,’’ he said piteously. 
“T didn’t know what I was saying. I beg your pardon, with 
all my heart. Hang it, old man, pitch into me as much as ever 
you like, but don’t cut me! And we’ve got such a plant on 
between us with that Yankee that we may be just as well off 
again in a week. I made him promise to come and dine to- 
night, and we ’ve fiddled about with him quite long enough, in 
all conscience ! ”’ 

Tt had never been Medhurst’s intention to part company 
with his colleague, so that when he had fully asserted his own 
wrongs, and the Major had sufficiently humiliated himself, he 
consented to be partly reconciled. 

“*T agree,’’ he said, ‘‘on one condition. You have cleaned 
yourself out completely, of course: so long as we are here 
together I must have charge of our joint belongings. I shall 
not allow you more than a hundred francs at a time, and if 
you like to fool that away at the tables, you may—though I 
don’t suppose that such a capital will tempt you.” 

The Major, for the sake of peace, was willing to accede to 
anything, and would have accepted much harder conditions 
than those imposed upon him. 

‘* You want money now ?”’ asked Medhurst. 

“'No,”’ said the Daisy ; ‘‘I’ve got a louis or two.”’ 

He spoke with no intent to deceive; but when, an hour or 
two later, he got up and languidly dressed himself, he dis- 
covered that he had considerably underrated his belongings, 
and overhauling all his garments he contrived to gather 
together nearly as much as the sum which had sufficed him for 
the beginning of his campaign against the bank. At this dis- 
covery, hope rose anew within his spirit. His bath had done 
something for him, and breakfast—begun with extreme dis- 
taste and languor, but finally accomplished with some 
semblance of energy, did more. By two o’clock he felt him- 
self his own man again, and learning on inquiry that 
Medhurst had left the hotel until half-past seven, the Major 
walked towards the Casino. He was, to be sure, a little shaky 
in his gait, and a little guilty in his thoughts; but his 
habitual swagger hid his perturbation from the public eye, 
and when he strolled into the salle-de-jew he looked so little 
moved by last night’s catastrophe that the few who recognised 
him resolved either that he was a cool hand indeed, or that he 
must be quite a Rothschild. 

Finding a seat at his accustomed table he went back 
humbly to his system, and to his original method of playing 
it. Fortune, less kind to him than at the beginning, yet 
relented a little, and he prospered so far that before it was 
time to make ready for dinner he was playing pretty high 
again, and was once more the chief centre of interest at the 
table. 

In the meantime Medhurst, after his domiciliary visit, had 
sent for his little daughter, and had set out with her upon a 
rural excursion for the day. Ie would have been in better 
trim for it if the Major's behaviour had been different, but he 
had had to reconcile himself to so many losses of his own that 
he found it comparatively easy to forget another's. And 
though he was on pleasure bent, he had a frugal mind. He 
would give himself a day of fatherly intercourse with his 
child, and would, at the same time, make sure that the 


He fell back upon 


American millivnaire should keep his appointment for dinner, 
This mingling of the domestic and the vulpine was a little 
bizarre, perhaps ; but Captain Medhurst did not feel it to be so. 
He bowled off to Juan-les-Pins with the child, and allowed 
his fluttered spirits to be gradually calmed by her gay and 
innocent talk. Arriving there in time for luncheon, he met 
the young artist at table. 
. “Tam giving my little daughter a day's holiday,” he said. 
We spoke of your painting last time you did us the pleasure 
to dine with Major De Vere and myself, and I thought you 
might not consider me impudent if I ask leave to look at one 
or two of your drawings.”’ 

Paul, scenting a possible patron, assented immediately. 
He would have said ‘* Yes ’’ to anybody, for his work was his 
one pride and joy; but he said it more readily when he 
thought he saw a chance of doing business. It was on the 
tip of his tongue half-a-dozen times to ask if Medhurst had 
taken him for the millionaire ; but, candid and outspoken as his 
manners were, he was not without delicacy. It was not easy to 
hint that this courteous and hospitable acquaintance had only 
been willing to know him because he had thought him 
enormously rich, and without some suggestion of that kind 
Paul hardly saw his way to the inquiry. He kept silence, 
therefore, with respect to that topic; though Medhurst once 
gave him an actual chance. It was when they were in the 
painter’s bed-room together, and Paul was displaying his work. 

“Really,’’ said the Captain, settling his pince-nez and 
surveying the canvas before him with some signs of surprise, 
‘this is very remarkable work!’? He did not know much 
about pictures, but he knew enough to be able to make some 
distinction between the ordinary inefficiency of the amateur 
and this bold yet subtle delineation of Nature. ‘1 suppose,’’ 
he went cn, ‘‘that it would be unfair to ask you, considering 
how short atime you have been here, if you have anything 
more to show me?”? 

‘“*T work pretty fast,” said Paul. 
things, but they have gone away.” 

He could have said, easily enough, that he had sold them ; 
but he shrank somehow from that declaration. 

When he went out to resume his afternoon’s labours, Med- 
hurst walked with him, and stood by to watch the progress 
of the work. But this was not very much in his line, and 
in a while he began to yawn behind his gloved fingers. By- 
and-by, with some profession of admiration for the beauties of 
the landscape, and _his desire to see more of them, he strolled 
away with Lilla’s hand in his. Short as their acquaintance 
had been, the child and the artist were already excellent friends, 
and she called out to him in her clear treble that they would 
1.05 be long away, and he turned to nod smilingly at her and 
to wave his broad-brimmed sombrero. They had not gone far 
when, rounding a little rocky headland, the child found a 
natural chair, formed in its side, and shrilled the intelligence 
of this wonderful discovery at papa. 

“Come and look, papa!’’ she cried ecstatically. 
is room for two.’’ 

She insisted on sitting down with him, and he was obedient 
for that day, at least, to all her whims. 

“You have not smoked since luncheon,” she said, with a 
pretty assumption of being elderly. ‘‘ That is because you are 
but with alady. But she does not object to the smell of tobacco 
in the open air, and you can have your cigar.’ 

With that she rummaged in his pockets for his cigar-case 
and the little silver box in which he carried his wax matches. 
Then, having struck a light for him, she arranged his hat in 
an idly rakish posture, and disposed his hands until he looked 
sufficiently restful to her fancy. 

“Now,” she suid, holding up a warning finger to him, 
“you will stay like that until you are strong enough to go on 
again. Lum going to see if there are any shells. ‘There are 
not nearly so many here as there used to be at Hastings. Now, 
stay like that, and be good. For if you move away I shall 
lose you, and how you would get back to Monte Carlo without 
ine, goodness gracious knows ! ’’ 

“Ah, my dear,” he answered, putting his arms about her, 
‘it would be very hard tc have to go without you.”’ 

She kissed him with a swift vivacity, but immediately 
reproved his breach of orders. 

‘* You are to stay like that’’—rearranging him, and giving 
his hat a more languidly rakish cock than before. ‘‘ You are 
not to over-exert yourself; and you are not to move till [ 
come back again.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ her father answered, with a keener delight 
in all this childish fun than he would have thought possible 
the day before. ‘The child clambered down the rocks, turning 
every now and then to see that he retained the posture in 
which she had placed him; and his eyes followed her with a 
tender and affectionate complacence. 

Until within half an hour, the warm winter sun had been 
shining full upon the place he oceupied, so that there was no 
sense of chillness in the stone. He was in shadow now, and 
something in the attitude in which his little daughter had 
placed him coincided so completely with the dreamy stillness 
of the scene, and with his own pleasant, idle, after-luncheon 
sensations, that he was within an ace of falling into a doze, 
when a strange voice pronounced his name, almost in his ear. 

“This — what do you cali him?—Captain Medhurst. 
What is he?”’ 

Captain Medhurst had never been more wide awake in his 
life, but he felt 2 sort of dreamlike sensation still, and sat 
quite silent, hidden, as he knew very well, by the overhanging 
rocks amidst which he sat. The voice he had heard sounded 
elderly, and was unmistakably # merican, smooth, agreeable, 
and cultured, and Bostonian in every tone. 

“*T don’t know what to make of him,’’ said another voice, 
which Medhurst recognised immediately. ‘‘He’s a gentleman 
unmistakably, or, rather, I should be inclined to say that un- 
mistakably he has been.’’ 

Medhurst was nine-tenths inclined to rise and reveal him- 
self. It is proverbial that listeners rarely hear good of them- 
selves. ‘The speakers had paused, and, as he guessed, had sat 
down out of sight above him. They seemed disposed to 
discuss him with some candour, and he hardly cared to be 
present unseen at a candid handling of his own character. 

‘* He has rather the look of a roué,’’ the second voice went 
on, ‘‘and yet there are certain marks of distinction about 
him.”’ 

‘* And the other man—what do you call him?—De Vere ?’’ 

“Vulgar from head to foot. Of course one would not 
like to say on such slender evidence, that practically it is no 
evidence at all, that they are anything but honourable and 
high-minded men, but I don’t like the fact that the young 
fellow has fallen into his hands. ‘They think him prodigiously 
rich, they have induced him already to play for high stakes, 
and when I bought the sketch from him the other day he con- 
fessed to me th:t they had almost cleaned him out already. 
But for the fact that he had sold a picture that morning he 
told me that he would not have known where to turn. Hcisa 
gold medalist, and has a three years’ travelling allowance ; but 
with all he can earn he cannot afford such associates as Major 
De Vere and Captain Medhurst.”’ 

This was very curious matter for Medhurst’s hearing, and 
he was so surprised and so eager to hear more that he sat still 


‘*T have done three other 
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x YY)others who regard Health and Beauty in your Children! 
ead Chist1! It will Repay you a Chousand-Fold 111 


THTTTTT ET TTC ET SES 

ALE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which 
is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; hence frequently, the irritability, redness, and blotchy 
appearance of the Skin, from which many Children suffer. It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY 
COLOURED SOAPS ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Wery White Soaps, such as ‘Curd,’ usually 
contain much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline 
Soap, very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious injury to Children resulting from these 
Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has developed 
into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists 


ITS DEEP BROWN AMBER COLOUR IS NATURAL TO IT, AND ACQUIRED BY AGE ALONE. 
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FOR THE TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


A careful perusal of the following Reports of the most Eminent Analytical Chemists, together with the Testimonials of the élite of the Medical Authorities on the Skin, will convince the 
most sceptical of the immense Superiority of PEARS’ SOAP. 
; = 


REPORTS OF EMINENT ANALYSTS. MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


From Dr, REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.5., F.LG., &e. ; pe From Professor Sir ERASMUS WILSON, Professor of Dermatology, Royal College of Surgeons of England 
Professcr of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. [in the ‘' Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.’’) 
a ESSRS. Pears have long been celebrated for their Transparent Soap (Trans-j¢}“ Gg use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain its 
parent Soap was invented by them), and from frequent examinations and analyses of it complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. PEARS isa name engraven 
during a period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the properties of an efficient yet mild]$]on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitants’; and Pears’ Transparent Soap isan article 
detergent, without any of the objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain free/${of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agrzeable of balms for 
fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is}$|the skin.” 


Guite free from Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied upon for great purity, 
Dr. TILBURY-FOX, late Physician to the Skin Department, University College Hospital, London. 


uniformity of composition, and agreeable perfume. It may be represented as a perfect Toilet Soap.” 
From CHARLES R. C. TICHBORNE, Esq., LL.D., F.1.C., F.C.S., &c.; Lecturer on Chemistry at prs Soap is the best Soap made.”— Vide Tilbury-Fox on the “SKIN,” p. 509. 


Carmichael College of Medicine, Dublin, and Chemist to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ire!and. 
“7 HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Transparent Soap, 

the samples being procured by myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations 
I am enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and.is free from any 
causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. Being free from all adulter- 
ation with water its durability is really remarkable. I cannot speak too highly of it, for it strikingly 
illustrates the perfection of Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent 
Soaps, imitations of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water, and I 
have found in them over five per cent. of free caustic soda, and wearly one-third water. I need 
hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful.” 


From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain; Autior of a Manual of General, Medical, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

"LL HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis of your Trans- 
parent Soap, and have not found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 

neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A better, 

purer, or more usefully durable Soap cannot be made.” 


From Professor CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., $.Sc. Camb. Univ. ; Professor of Chemistry 

and Hygiene in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Medical Officer of Health & Analyst for Dublia. 

“TP? HAVE analysed Samples of Pears’ Soap, purchased by myself in Dublin. J find it}¢ 

remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper proportions, and 

free from Cocoa Nut Oil and from artificial colouring. It may safely be used upon the skin of the 
tenderest infant.” 


PPVOSOOPOOO GOW 


Mr. JOHN L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
From the ‘Hygiene of the Skin.” 
5 “AR time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I have now, after Fifteen Years 
careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in Hospital and Private Practice, no hesita- 
3] tion in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well, or proved so beneficial to 
3 the skin, as Pears’ Transparent Soap.” 
3 


From ‘ The Bath in Health and Disease,” by the same Author. 
EARS’ Soap is unrivalled for purity, and is really the most economical of Soaps, as it 
contains scarcely any water, as Professor Attfield’s analysis incontestibly demonstrates.” 


Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for the Skin, London. 
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9 EARS’ Soap is, in my estimation, greatly superior to any other form of Soap with 
fs which I am acquainted, and my best testimony to the fact is—always using it myself. ‘ 
2 
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Mr. JOHN STARTIN, late Physician to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
OR many years I have had pleasure in recommending and using Pears’ Soap m 
preference to every other, as being perfectly free from those it purities so prejudicial to the 
skin, found in most Soaps.” 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, Surgeon and Lecturer at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London, 
Successor to the late Mr. John Startin. 


S to the Soap you should use: Having made innumerable experiments with all the best 

known Toilet Soaps, both of English and Continental Makers, my experience as regards 
3]Pears’ Soap endorses that of the late Mr. James Startin, Professor Erasmus Wilson, Dr. 
i$} Tilbury-Fox, and similar writers ; I have invariably found it perfectly pure, and the most efficacious 
$ in health and disease, and hence I recommend it to patients in preference to all others.” 


“ 
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From STEVENSON McADAM, Esq., Ph.D., &.; Lecturer on Chemistry, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. {% 
e HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ Transparent Soap, 
which I obtained indiscriminately at different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its 
being a pure and genuine Soap, i from coun 09 any foreign va emg: and ecru | $3 
devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient properties in a hi egree, and it may |$ ae F 
therefore be hised wilh great pivantaie for toilet and bath See ee re the case ef rg H. S. PURDON, M.D., Physician to the Belfast Skin Hospital. - : 
children and others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected by the impure and]¢}“ HE best Soap I know is Pears’ Transparent Soap, and I recommend it to patients 
caustic nature of ordinary Soaps.” g and friends.” : 


_PEARS’ SOAP HAS BEEN AWARDED FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL HONOURS FOR COMPLEXION SOAP. 


FOR WASHING. 


Cablets & Balls, 1s. each. Larger Sizes, 1/6 & 2/6 


(The 2/6 Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses), A Smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
—PVVUCUYUWw 
FOR SHAVING. 


Slick (arbiters) OF Round Cake (steve ds) Price 4s. 


SUFFICIENT FOR TWELVE MONTHS’ AVERAGE CONSUMPTION. 


Larger Sizes of each Shape, 1/6 and 2/6 each. 


A.& F.PEARS, | 


Soap aakers by Appointment to 
N.L.K. Ge Drince of Cakes. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CONSUMERS OF PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP IS SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


F any obstacle is thrown in the way of its purchase by dishonest Dealers, the Proprietors will supply it 
direct at the following prices, on receipt of P.O.O., but they prefer and recommend that the Public 
obtain the Soap through the trade. This Notice is necessary, as vilely injurious imitations are often 
substituted for extra profit, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract 
you into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP, as a bait, at less than cost price, and 
then recommend you to take some rubbish on which they get a large profit. Consumers have simply 


to insist on having PEARS’ SOAP, remembering that any substitute is offered for the advantage of the Seller. 


Per Per Case of 12 doz. Case free, and Per Per case of 12 doz. Case free, and 
Retail. Single doz. Carriage paid in Gt. Britain. Retail. Singledoz. Carriage paid in Gt. Britain. 


Ga. (unscented) 5/~ £2 12/6 6 15/= £7 10/- 
I/- lO/j=_ £5 2/6 25/-__ £12 1O/- 
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— (Late 38 & 91, Great Russell-street), 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Our greedy Ponto, inly chuckling, 

Nips by the neck a dainty duckling ; 
And would have stifled its last quack, 
But sudden pauses—there, alack ! 

Before him stands a goblin creature, 
Half man, yet lacking form and feature ; 


His arms stick out, his garments wave, 
But he fs silent as the grave. 


“DOES 


MAKE COWARDS OF 


Drawn by Stanley Berkeley. 


US ALL.” 


What can the ragamuffin mean ? 

Such monster Ponto ne'er had seen ; 
And, trembling more and more, he secs 
The figure, caught by sudden breeze, 
Cut such queer capers, round and round 
Fast whirling, though securely bound ; 
That Ponto scampers off in dread, 

And leaves his duckling prey half dead, 
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as a stone and listened intently, with no lingering idea of pro- 
claiming himself. 

*- You warned the young fellow ?”’ said the elder voice. 

“JT put it to him that he might be taken for a certain very 
wealthy person of the same name as himself. I could not 
warn him against these English military people, to whose 
disadvantage I know absolutely nothing.” 

“That warning alone should have been enough for him, 
surely ?’’ 

“Tt does not seem to have been so. He told me yesterday 
that he had an engagement to dine with them this evening at 
Monte Carlo, and said that he was going to try to win back his 
losses.”’ 

‘* Really, my dear Paul, I don’t see that you have any need 
to concern yourself further about the matter. You are not 
Paul Jones’ keeper, and you have done what you could.”’ 

‘It is that stupid alias of mine that has done the whole 
mischief. The boy is perfectly frank and open. He tells m> 
he never played in his life before, except for the simplest 
stakes, and he talks about the splendid excitement of the game 
im a way which makes me think him likely to be betrayed into 
mischief.”’ 

““You seem to be pretty sure that these two Englishmen 
fastened upon him because they supposed him to be yourself ?”’ 

‘‘Because they supposed him to haye my money ?—yes. 
T haven’t the slightest doubt about that. But in spite of that 
they may be very decent people. We all know men who have 
money whom we would not know at all in poverty, and do not 
vastly care to know even as things are.’’ 

There was a pause at this point, and after it the elder man 
asked — 

‘You take an interest in the boy? ”’ 

‘““Yes. He seems likely to put a feather in the cap of 
American art. I think he has a real genius for his work, and 
I know that it was my alias which put him into danger. 
‘These are reasons enough for interest, surely ?”’ 

‘‘ Ample, my dear Paul; ample,’ 1e‘urned the elder. 

Then there was another ause. 

‘There are two or thiee things very well worth painting in 
the neighbourhood of Mentone. We might get him over th°re, 
and keep him a little out of the way of these people. It will 
seem quite natural in Americans to offer him hospitality, and I 
want him to paint me a picture or two.” 

‘You know where he is at work now ?’’ asked the elder. 

“T think I can find him. Shall we go?” 

There was a sound of footsteps grating on the rough stones 
of the hill-side walk, and they and the voiccs: gradually faded 
out of hearing together. Medhurst sat still and wondered 
rather disconsolately. Fortune had seemed to cast a great 
prize in his way, and when he had made actually sure of it 
had suddenly struck it worthless between his thumb and 
finger. He had been so shrewdly certain that the painter was 
playing at. poverty that the memory of his own confidence 
humiliated him, and made him feel like a foolish dupe. The 
young fellow had never disguised anything, and had behaved 
with perfect naturalness from first to last. He had even told 
Medhurst and the Major—in language as plain as any man 
need employ for such a purpose—that he was poor, and had to 
work for his living. In sweet enjoyment of their acumen they 
had chuckled over this as a piece of Yankee shrewdness, and 
had thought how unavailing it was by the side of the para- 
graph in the Paris edition of the New York Herald which 
blazoned the millionaire’s arrival. Medhurst had reconciled 
himself to the Major’s losses, partly because they were the 
Major’s, and not his own, but partly also because he had seen 
a veritable Golconda ahead, and had meant to be in port no 
later than that evening. 

It had never been a superstition of Captain Medhurst’s to 
pay his debts with any unseemly hurry. But with that un- 
expected windfall from the Majo1’s early winnings he had, to 
the great surprise of half-a-dozen creditors, scattered as many 
hundreds abroad. He had likewise made some expensive 
purchases, for he was a believer in Mr. Wemmick’s theory of 
‘*portuble property,’’ and liked to utilise good fortune in that 
way. It was his mode of provision against the inevitable rainy 
day to buy articles of value upon which his Aunt or his Uncle— 
according to his residence in France or England—would 
advance him money if need were. Now, what with his in- 
cautious payment of old debts and his extravagant purchases, 
he found himself within two or three hundred pounds of 
poverty, and the land of Golconda had turned out to be no 
better than a mirage. The real owner of ten millions sterling 
was as little likely to come to his call as any man alive. 
It was really bitter to awake from such a dream, and even 
people who do not make a precarious living by experiment on 
the vices and follies of his fellow-men may have a sympathetic 
understanding of Captain Medhurst’s situation. 

Lilla had scrambled out of sight, and he was so absorbed in 
his own reflections that he had forgotten her. The child had 
found at the bottom of the headland an imposing precipice of 
some six feet in depth between her and the pebbly strand, and, 
not being disposed to face this, had wandered on in search of 
an easier descent. The road she hit upon led upward rather 
than downward, and in a while she found herself upon a small 
promontory of rock, which jutted out into clear water, and, 
somewhat to her surprise, commanded a view of the artist. 
She signalled him with a laugh of artless triumph, as if she 
had been successful in a game of hide-and-seek; and he, 
looking up at this gay burst of childish music, waved his hand 
to her. A second later he rose with some sign of agitation 
from his camp-stool, signing her back, and shouting to her 
“Take care!’’ Whether this energetic warning precipitated 
the accident it might be difficult to say. Perhaps the child’s 
perch, foreshortened from the artist’s point of view, looked less 
tenable than it really was; but, at the cry, she felt a sudden 
insecurity, and looked about her for a way of return. Almost 
immediately upon the artist’s shout her father cried ‘‘ Lilla! ’’ 
in a voice of alarm; and, seeming swiftly to realise a danger 
she had not felt till then, she made a false step, lost her foot- 
hold, and plunged backward with a shriek of terror into the 
water. Medhurst was already afoot when the cry of the 
failing child reached his ears. He scrambled madly down the 
rock, bruising his limbs and tearing his clothes in his progress, 
In a minute he stood on the spot from which his child had 
fallen, and realised with a thrill of hopeless horror that the water 
belo v him was full twenty feet in depth. To attempt a rescue 
was to go to certain death, for he could not swim a yard ; but at 
the very instant when this horror attacked him he caught a 
flash of something white in the water, and realised the fact 
that Paul Jones was there, swimming at a prodigious pace 
towards the spot where Lilla had fallen. ‘The painter hal 
thrown off his coat in running, and the flash of white came 
from his shirt-sleeves; He swam like a seal or an otter, for he 
had many a time spent the third part of a long summer day 
a mile or two out from the cliffs of his native place, wallowing 
in the waves of the salt Atlantic, and was almost as much at 
home in the water as upon the land. The wretched father, 
wringing his hands together, stood helplessly to watch. Lilla 
had sunk, and his agonised gaze sought her in vain; but Paul 
Jones knew her whereabouts; and, arriving just as she came to 
the surface, put one mighty arm about her, and held her there 
in safety. He looked up at Medhurst and sang out cheerily — 


“She’s all right, old man! It’s nothing more than a 
ducking. Don’t be frightened, darling; you’re all right 
now. No danger. Nothing but a dip and out again.” 

He rolled over like some monster native to the deep, and 
swam in shore, bearing his light burden easily. As he waded 
to the land, he took the child in both arms, and saw that she 
had fainted from the shock of fear. 

‘“Come on to the hotel!’’? he bellowed to Medhurst. 
‘“There’s no harm done. She ’ll be all right in half an hour!”’ 

He ran to where he had left his jacket on the beach, and, 
folding it tightly about the child, he raced off towards the 
hotel with her, leaving a shining track of moisture behind him 
as he went. ‘he millionaire and Dr. Morris, who had arrived 
in time to witness the rescue, hurried after him; and Med- 
hurst, climbing back to the footway in wild excitement, shot 
past them at racing speed in pursuit of the painter and his 
burden. They arrived at the hotel almost together. 

‘‘She’s all right, the little darling,’ said Paul, as Med- 
hurst came up panting. ‘ Look at her. There’s them pretty 
little violets opening again, and the roses coming back. Scared, 
wasn’t you, pretty? No wonder neither. Send one of the 
women-folk up,’’ he added to Medhurst, ‘‘to get these wet 
things off her. I?ll carry her up to my own room.”’ 

The house was in a bustle for a moment, but it was soon 
over. Five minutes later Medhurst was seated by the artist’s 
bed, and the child, warm and dry, and safe and sound, was 
lying in it beside him. We was very strongly moved, and 
felt that if he had tried to speak he must needs have broken 
into tears. Somebody had carried ont Paul’s portmanteau, 
and the young fellow, when he had changed his garments in 
another room, came and rapped gently at the door of his own 
chamber. Medhurst, rising to open the door, took him by the 
hand and wrung it hard, without saying a word. 

* All right, old man,” said Paul, himself more moved by 
the sight of the father’s emotion than he cared to show. 
“How are we now? Nice and warm? That.’s well. I’m no 
great believer in wine-for children as a general rule, Captain ; 
but I den’t think a little drop of port with hot water and, 
maybe, ,ust half an hour’s nap after it, would do any harm in 
this case. Shall I send it up?” 

Medhurst, not yet able to trust himself to speak, nodded 
in assent, and Paul slipped away. 

‘“A gallant rescue, Sir,’ said the old doctor, warmly, as 
the painter appeared upon the stairs. Paul gave his order 
before replying, and the old gentleman repeated his encomium, 
and was even so far carried trom that repose which stamps the 
high-bred Bostonian as to pat the young Hercules on the back. 

“Well, no,” said Paul; “it don’t take much gallantry to 
swim fifty yards and back in smooth water.”’ 

“Tt was a most providential thing,’’ said Paul, the 
millionaire, ‘‘ that a strong swimmer happened to be so near 
at hand.”’ 

“T am with you, Sir,’ Paul, the painter, answered. 
‘“‘That’s another pair of shoes, ‘That poor father’s in a 
state !”’ 

The recollection of Medhurst’s emotion was too much for 
him, and he had either to be silent or to break down. He 
chose to be silent, and the doctor insisted upon ordering a 
bottle of wine and made him partake of it, though he laughed 
at the precaution. 

Medhurst administered the port negus by the spoonful 
with some confused recollection of the danger of taking 
nourishment too rapidly after a long period of hunger. Hvery 
now and again he set the glass down to kiss the child, 
and altogether he experienced more emotion and became 
aware of a tenderer affection than any man who had known 
him would have given him credit for. When all the negus 
was consumed, he closed the jalousies at the window, and drew 
the curtains. 

““Try to go to sleep for a little while, my darling,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ and you will wake up quite strong and well.”’ 

He took his seat by the bedside again, and, waiting*there in 
the darkness, was struck upon a sudden by one curious and 
unpleasant thought. This same Paul Jones, who was not a 
millionaire, had saved his child’s life, and he had won a hundred 
and twenty pounds from him, which the young man could ill, 
indeed, afford to lose. The Major had lost everything. There 
was a pretty heavy bill to meet at the hotel. Without that 
hundred and twenty pounds, the firm would be very near 
poverty again, and yet it began to look base to keep it. It 
was, of course, impossible to return it openly. 

Captain Medhurst had certain natural qualifications which 
would have allowed him to shine as a card-conjuror, it he had 
cared for the sort of fame which is to be earned in that 
direction. He preferred to employ his cultivated gift in coaxing 
Fortune, whose proverbial fickleness of regard grows stable 
when she is courted after a certain manner. Vulgarly, to 
interfere with chance in a game of chance is said to be to 
cheat ; and people who cheat at cards are held up to universal 
disapprobation, even by other people who cheat at cards and 
have not yet been detected. The only plea on which Medhurst 
could surrender the money was that he had won it unfairly— 
an altogether impossible cont.ssion. Medhurst was not a very 
delicate man; but everybody has his limitations, whether in 
the way of virtue or its opposite ; and he did not like to rob 
poor people. Against the wealthy his method of war had a 
certain uspect of fairness. If a rich man risked a little money 
which was of no great vaiue to him, Medhburst risked a reputa- 
tion, without which he was doubly and trebly ruined. The 
intellectual ways of most people are full of crookedness, and 
to think straight is one of the rarest of human gifts. But when 
aman’s morals have gone crooked, and his intellectual part 
gives itself over to the task of proving that they keep the just 
right line of rectitude, the sinuosities of the mental way grow 
curious indeed. 

He thought of sending Paul the money anonymously, and 
could find no means otf doing it which would quite divert 
suspicion from himself. He would be seeming to pay the 
painter for the child’s life, and that did not look like a 
chivalrous thing in the circumstances. He thought of giving 
him a commission to paint a picture, but that would be only 
to get value for the money. One thing only he resolved upon— 
the lad should not suffer at his hands. 

He thought it rather hard lines that the Major should have 
had his share of the winnings, and have got rid of them in so 
insensate a fashion. ‘I'he burden wonld fall entirely upon 
himself, and when he had devised the means of taking it up he 
meant to bear it. Somehow, in the later years of his career, he 
was always beginning life anew. He felt half a spite at Paul 
for not being the personage he had been taken for, in which 
case Generosity herself could have asked no more than that he 
should be allowed to go scot-free for the future. 

‘*T shall be on the hard pan again,’’ mused the Captain. 
“It’s deuced hard lines, «s it turns out, that I never learned to 
swim.” 

Three hours later, Mcedhurst, Taul, and Lilla were rolling 
smoothly along by train towards Monte Carlo, the child 
surveying her own personal appearance oddly, and being 
subdued, and perhaps a little frightened, by the fact that she 
was dressed in mourning. A widow lady staying at the 
hotel, with a daughter of the child’s age, had volunteered to 
Medhurst to supply a change of dress, and the offer had been 


eratefully accepted. The Major was at the hotel to reccive 
them, and was so marvellously recovered from his miseries of 
the morning that even Medhurst was surprised, though yerrs 
of intimacy had made him-familiar with that transformition, 
‘There were very few mornings on which the Major had uct a 
fit of repentance for something or other, and very few evenings 
on which he had not forgotten his troubles; but his remorse 
of that morning and his gaiety of that evening were quite 
phenomenal in comparison with each other. 

As has already been related, the Major had been successful 
again at the tables, and that fact, of course, was of service to 
him. Beyond that, this was the evening for opening operations 
in earnest against Paul Jones’s millions, and the splendour ef 
his hopes illumined the Major’s spirits. 

Medhurst, attributing the amiable brigand’s jollity to one 
cause alone, was all the more sombre and solemn because of it. 
‘he partnership, as he knew: full well, was not going to win 
anything from Paul Jones that evening; and even if he had 
had the best will in the world to exploit his guest there was so 
little to win that the game would not have been worth the 
candle. Half-a-dozen times he resolved to take the Major out 
and tell him all about it, but he put off the evilmoment. 1t 
would be time enough by-and-by. 

Paul and the Major had never been such admirable com- 
panions as they were that evening. They told stories against 
one another, and roared at each other’s jokes until the very 
waiters, to whom their conversation was a’ foreign mystery, 
could not refrain from smiling. Medhurst sat very gloomy and 
silent through it all, until upon a sudden he likewise 
brightened up. 

When the table was cleared it was Medhurst who made the 
first allusion to the cards. 

‘*Come,’’ said he to Paul, ‘‘ you must have your revenge.”’ 

Paul, nothing loth, drew up to the table, produced his 
handful of moncy, and prepared for the combat. The Major 
was an excellent confederate, but Medhurst was the master 
spirit of the two, and the Daisy followed his lead with the 
most implicit confidence. The lexder was relieved to see the 
Major pull out a small handful of gold from his pocket. At 
least, he thought, there would be a little left to begin the world 
anew upon. 

There was one peculiarity in the game on which Paul Jones 
had not counted. If he had known it he might, possibly, have 
decided not to play with these two extremely dexterous gentle- 
men. The peculiarity was simply that when Medhurst dealt 
he knew every card Paul and the Major held, and that when 
the Major dealt he occupied the same position of advantage. 

Medhurst dealt the first hand, doling out worthless cards to 
himself and the Major, and giving Paul a hand of unusual 
excelience. The Major immediately followed his colleague's 
tactics. They pleased him well, because they made it evident 
to him that Medhurst was going to make his great splash that 
evening, and was simply paving the way to an increase of the 
stakes. Paul had never had such luck in his life, and he and 
the Major roared with laughter over one particular deal, when 
at the conclusion of a hand the cards were exposed. On a 
sudden, to the Major’s intense astonishment, Medhurst pushed 
back his chair from the table, and arose. : 

“That will do,’’ he said, ‘‘I am out of sorts to-night, and 
I shall play no more.”’ 

““ What on earth’s the matter with you?’ cried the 
Major. 

““T’m out of sorts,’ said Medhurst, ‘“‘I shall play no 
more.’’ 

‘*Oh! very well,” said the Major, sulkily. 
to break up the party ’’—— 

“Yes,’’ said Medhurst; ‘‘if you put it that way, I like to 
break up the party.’’ 

But that this was plainly equivalent to a command, the 
Major would have challenged his supposed millionaire to a 
single encounter. As it was he left the room grumpily, and 
Medhurst, resuming his seat at the table, addressed Paul, who 
was a little astonished at the sudden cessation of play. When 
Medhurst chose he could be very dignified and suave, and he 
put on his best manner now. 

‘**T daresay,’’ he began, ‘‘ that I shall surprise you by what 
I am going to say, but [ shall beg you not to be hurt by it. I 
am a good deal older than yourself, and, if I may say so with- 
out offence, more of aman of the world. My friend, Majcr 
De Vere, is one of the richest men in England, and one of the 
heaviest and most daring gamblers in the world. For example, 
he lost twenty thousand pounds last night at the tables here, 
and set everybody talking about his sangfroid and the tre- 
mendous character of his play. Now, Major De Vere made an 
odd little mistake about you, which I discovered only yester- 
day. Do you happen to know that there is a person of your 
own name now in the Rivicra, and, like yourself, an American, 
who is said to be one of the richest men in the States ?”’ 

‘*T know there is such a man; I didn’t know that he was 


“Tf you like 


* in the Riviera.’’ 


‘*T have met him here,’’ said Medhurst, gravely, ‘‘and so 
have you.’’ 

“The dooce I have!” said Paul, staring. 

“Unless I am very much mistaken,’’ answered Medhurst, 
‘‘he is travelling under the name of Morton, and he stayed at 
the same hotel with us in Paris.” At this announcement Paul 
fell back into his chair and emitted a long whistle of astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ He has probably assumed the name for the sake of 
privacy. Whatever his motive may be, we are justified in 
presuming it to be honourable and blameless. And now comes 
my explanation. When my friend Major De Vere learned 
yesterday, for the first time, that Mr. Paul Jones the millionaire 
had stayed in the same hotel with us in Paris, he leaped 
naturally to the conclusion that you were that fortunate per- 
sonage, and in his reckless and jovial way, which by this time 
you know so well, he said to me that here was an opponent 
worthy of his steel, and that he would have such a game with 
you as should set the whole confederation of cardplayers in 
England and America quite agog. I believe,’”’ said Medhurst, 
with an unmoved countenance, ‘‘ that he has ordered a hundred 
thousand pounds to be set to his credit hcre in order that he 
might meet you. I did not undcceive lim, though I had a 
rather distinct memory of the millionaire, who was pointed 
out to me at a reception of Mr, Vanderbilt’s in New York last 
year. And now, perhaps, you may see why I stopped the 
game when Fortune had restored to you something like the 
sum you had already lost to us. I hoped for that chance to 
happen; and I will tell my friend De Vere the facts of the 
case—or will keep them between ourselves, just as you 
choose.”” 

“Tell him, by all means !”’ said Paul. 
pass for a millionaire: I can’t atford it!” 

“And, will you, my dew Jenes,’* continued Medhurt, 
with an almost fatherly air, ‘‘ permit me to offcr you a word of 
advice? Don’t gamble. De Vere and I play lugh; and for 
me to preach against gambling is very like the Devil reproving 
sin; but our incomes are assured, and our lives are empty of 
interest. You, with your delightful art and your spl-ndid 
talents, have a great career before you. Dou’t run any risk of 
losing it by getting absorbed in the mad excitement of the 
gaming-table. I have seen more promising young men ruined 
m that fashion than I care to say. I necd not tell you how 
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Sir JOHN BENNETT, 
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FRY’S PURE COCOA 


as” 


38 AWARDED 
PRIZE TO THE 
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PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c.— Dr. N. C. WayYTE, Coroner for the City of Dublin.—* There are innumerable varieties 
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HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily 
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much the interest I originally felt in you has been deepened by 
the event of this afternoon.” 

He had been lying like a Trojan, and I suppose that at his 
best in these days he was pretty much of a knave, taking him 
by and large, as the seafaring folk say. But here he was 
genuinely moved, and his voice stuck in his throat so that he 
had to ‘‘hem’’ and ‘‘ha’’ considerably before he could make 
way for it. 

“Tf I could induce you to promise,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that you 
would never touch a card again, I should believe myself almost 
to have repaid you to-day’s inestimable service.”” 

The young Paul was easily moved at any time, and both on 
account of the service he had done, and the kindness he had 
received, his heart warmed to his adviser. 

“That ’s a bargain, Captain Medhurst,’’ he said, holding 
out his hand. 

“JT am very much obliged to you,’? Medhurst answered, 
simply, and almost at that moment the Major re-entered. 

“‘T say, Major De Vere,’’ cried Paul, ‘‘ you’ll have to find 
somebody else to spend that hundred thousand pounds sterling 
on. It won’t come into my pockets.” 

The Major looked with a transient bewilderment at Med- 
hurst, who telegraphed him by a wink and a nod of the head 
from behind Paul’s shoulder. 

“ That ’s a bit of a pity for you, isn’t it?’’ said the Major. 

‘“ Well, yes,” said Paul. ‘‘And it’s even a bit more of a 
pity than it would have been if I’d been the man you took me 
for.” 

Medhurst slid in with a smooth explanation, and Paul, 
catching the humorous side of it and going off into a great 
shout of laughter, the Major, by an heroic effort, found 
presence of mind to start another, and being once started he 
laughed almost hysterically, until he and Paul sat opposite to 
each other exhausted, and with tears in their eyes. 

So the firm’s credit was saved, and young Paul was saved, and 
the confederates were at least no worse off than they had been. 
But so curiously is the human mind constructed that when 
the Major heard the story at full he almost worshipped Med- 
hurst for his self-abnegation. There was only one regret in 
his mind about the whole matter. Captain Medhurst’s honour 
was upon occasion impeached in his hearing, and there were 
circumstances even in this heroic self-surrender which made it 
impossible to clear him by relating it. 


«A 


Our Coloured AHlustrations. 


‘Within old Cheops’ pyramid. 


_—- 
DAWG HT EER UOr  Bvn” 


You brown-eyed beauty, so sedate, 

There sitting still, in simple state, 

What are you thinking of, I wonder? 
What knotty problem do you ponder? 

Is it of some tough rule of grammar, 
That you into your head would hammer? 
Perhaps a sum in Rule-of-three 

Just puzzles you as it did me? 

Or is it of that dress, span new, 

Which dear Mamma has promised you, 
For that grand party where you’re going? 
Whate’er your thoughts, there is no knowing 
What the most simple one may be, 

Unless you hand us o’er the key— 

Not so secure the secret hid 


Open your heart for but a minute, 
That we may see what’s stirring in it. 
No feelings there find dwelling place, 
I’m sure, save those of tenderest grace ; 
For don’t your features just express 
The spirit’s inner loveliness ? 


But though we cannot guess one thought 
Within your fancy’s meshes caught, 

Yet know we what your life will be, 
Without the gift of prophecy : 

For, being Eve’s fair daughter, you 
Must feel life’s joys and sorrows too. 
Yes, you will have strange fluctuations 
Of tranquil joys and tribulations ; 
Despondent moods and hopes elastic, 
Grave sober bliss and thoughts fantastic. 
Time now with feet of lead will creep, 
Anon with soaring pinions sweep. 

Thick darkness, like a funeral pall, 

At times will gather, blackening all ; 
And then life’s sun, in the ascendant, 
Will flash his glorious rays resplendent. 


Eve’s daughter fair, we wish for you 
Friends in abundance, warm and true— 
The primest blessing here below, 

Save one, that mortals e’er can know ; 
And may that one be yours as well 
When you a few more years can tell; 
Enchant some faithful heart, and give 
Your own—Love’s joy superlative. 
Thus blest and blessing, you shall feel 
The choicest bliss life can reveal. 


CA -DUNTING Wh: WELL GO” 


“Hark forrard ! 
This morn a-hunting we will go!” 
Thus sang or shouted out young Golder, 
With his pet niece upon his shoulder ; 
And she, transported, waved his whip, 
Loud shouting in companionship. 
They chatted gaily as they went, 
Discussing this and that event; 
She from her elevated sphere 
Whispering her thanks into his ear. 
“Dear Uncle Joe, you are so kind ; 
You ‘ll spoil me, if you do not mind. 
Why that dear pony which you gave—- 
Only, you said, my neck to save— 
It is the sweetest, quietest, 
And of all ponies quite the best. 
And now you say, when I am grown 
You'll give a hunter, all my own, 
With which the hounds I then may follow— 
Oh, won’t I beat Miss Tallant hollow ? 
Ill take the hedges as I’ve seen 
You clear them on your Beauty Queen. 
Oh, thanks, dear Uncle! 
What brother Tom has given me— 
Such funny things—a guinea-pig, 
That dances oft the queerest jig ; 
Two hedgehogs, with their prickly hides ; 
A ferret, and a lot besides ? 
You can’t come now? Well, never mind; 
Good-bye! 


Oh, there they are, and what a sight! 

The men so gay and ladies bright ; 

And there, at last, comes Uncle Joe— 

The very bravest of the show. 

They're off : hurray ! with three times three } 
Dear Uncle, bring the brush to me !”—J.L. L. 


FINIS. 


Joun LAsH Latey. | 


Yoicks! Tally-ho! 


Will you see 


You mustn’t be behind. 


“CHARMING KATE.” 


A ball-room belle was charming Kate, who took the town by storm ; 
In her first heyday, quite clate, and with affections warm, 

She ran the round of youthful joys in gaiety of soul, 

And gladly saw her name inscribed on Fashion's muster-roll, ; 
Beaux fluttered round her, so that she could pick and choose at will; 
But soon the gay scene palled on her, and left her craving still. 

She looked around upon the world, saw the vast misery there, 

And soon, by gaiety oppressed, shrank back from Pleasure’s glare. 
So, throwing off her gay attire, and drest in sober guise, 

She seeks the homes of poverty, and many a want supplies ; 

But most by gentle courtesy of sympathising care, 

And tending sick-beds tenderly, she lightens anguish there, 

Sweet was the admiration she in ball-rooms gained before, 

But sweeter far the reverent love of her devoted poor—J. L. L. 


pee FURNITURE. 
pe. FURNITURE. 


N APLE and CO., Manufacturers 
of DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The 
largest assortment to choose from, as well as the 
best possible value. Three more houses have been 
addeil to this important department. Half a century's 
reputation,—Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 


J APLE and CO. devote special 
+p) attention to the production of high-class 
DINING - ROOM FURNITURE that will afford 
permanent satisfaction in wear. The numerous 
recomnenidations with which Messrs. Maple and Co. 
have been favoured by customers who have used the 
furnitnre'for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excollence of the articles. 


INING-ROOM SUITES. — The 
LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, walnut, or 
mahogany, consisting of six small. and two elbow 
chairs in leather; dining-table, with patent screw; 
also Karly English sideboard, with plate-glass back, 
and fitte] with cellaret, 16 guineas. Design free. 


INING-ROOM SUITES. — The 
STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small 
chairs, two easy-chairs in leather, telescope dining- 
table, sideboard, with plate-glass back and cellaret, 
and dinner-waggon ; in light or dark oak, walnut, or 
ash, very substantial in character, 23 guineas, 


INING-ROOM SUITES. — The 


TAMWORTH SUITE, in polished or fumigated 
oak, walnut, or mahogany, comprising six ordinary, 
two easy chairs, and handsome couch, in leather, 
extending dining-table and sideboard, with cellaret, 
27 guineas ; an excellent suite, at a medium price. 


yy and CO., Manufacturers of 


ED-ROOM SUITES, from 65s. 6d. 


500 Bed-room suites, at from 65s, 6d. to 275 
guineas. These comprise a great variety of styles, 
many being of a very high-class and distinctive 
character, novel both in construction, arrangement, 
and combination of woods. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WEYMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, con- 
sisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door ; toilet-table, 
with glass affixed ; washstand with marble top, tile 
back, towel rods at side, cupboard beneath, three 
chairs, £7 15s, Illustration free. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet- 
table, with glass affixed, washstand, with marble top 
and tile back, pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, 
£10 15s. Illustration free. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or 
walnut, including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, 
and new-shaped washstand, £12 15s.; or with bed- 
stead and spring bedding, £17 10s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 

The BOURNEMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, 
including 6 ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass centre door, 
£18 10s. ; or with handsome brass bedstead and spring 
bedding, £25 17s. Design and full particulars free. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and direct 
importers of the finest woods, manufacturers of 
Bed-room and other Furniture by steam-power 
and improved machinery, Tottenham -court- road, 
London. Factories: Beaumont-place, Euston-road ; 
Southampton-buildings, Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 
Islington, &c. 


MAPLE & 


Tottenham-court-road, London, 


C 


W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


COMPLIMENTARY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
NOVELTIES in Fancy DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, 


Occasional Tables, Settees, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-Chairs, Card-Tables, Easels, Pedestals, Cabinets, Screens, 
Writing-Tables, &c., at most Moderate Price$. Special Catalogue. MAPLE and €O., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


eS ‘ 
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THE BUXTON SUITE, 24 Guineas. 


The BUXTON Drawing-room Suite, re ilaae Be comfortable Couch, two Hasy and six Oceasional Chairs, upholstered 


in fashionable Tapestry or Velvet; a handsome 


binet, with carved panels to lower doors, and cupboard above inclosed 


by bevelled plate-glass doors; elegant Overmantel, with seven bevelled silvered plates; and Octagonal Centre Table. 


Walnut or Ebonised, 24 Guineas. 


'URNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
VISITORS, as well as MERCIIANTS, are INVITED 
to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, &c., 
all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced 
packers; very essential when googs are for exportation 
to insure safe delivery.. The reputation of half a 
century. 


APLE and OCO., Upholsterers by 


special appointment to her Majesty the Queen. 
‘rhe reputation of half acentury. Factories :—Beaumont- 
place, Euston-road; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
road ; Park-street, Islington, &¢c, 


UNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 

POUNDS WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 

ready for immediate delivery. All goods marked in plain 
figures for net cash—a system established 50 years. 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, Smyrna, and Calle Florida, Buenos Ayres. 


Ys. Maeno DINING- ROOMS. 
ee eae DINING-ROOMS. 


APLE and C©CO/’S NEW 
SPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS, decorated and 

fully appointed with furniture in pollard oak, brown 
oak, Chippendale mahogany, antique carved oak, 
American walnut, and other woods, are now open to the 
public, and should be seen by all intending purchasers, 


eas SPECIMEN ROOMS. 


HE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 
Messrs. MAPLE and CO.’'S are good examples of 
HIGH-CLASS DECORATIVE FURNISHING, carried 
out in perfect taste, without extravagant expenditure. 
Everyone about to furnish or rearrange their resi- 
dences, should by all means inspect these apartments, 


HESE ROOMS are not only 


helpful as showing the effect of the furniture 
when arranged in an apartment, but also most 
suggestive as regards decorative treatment, as well as 
a guide to the entire cost of furnishing in any selected 
style—MAPLE and CO., Decorators and Furnishers. 


DO tee 8. 


XHIBITION of DECORATIVE 
ART. EXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS 
in Carton-pierre, Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, 
Japanese and Flock Papers, Silk, Tapestry, and 
Japanese Embroidered Panels, Cretonne, Mastern Rugs 
and Mattings, Hand-painted Friezes, and interior 
woodwork. Thirty Specimen-rooms, constituting a 
unique exhibition of Decorative Art, are now open to 
visitors. 


joo and CO.’S CARPETS. 


APLE and 0O”S BRUSSELS 


CARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. have always in 
stock Brussels Carpets made to stand the test of daily 
use, both as regards texture and colourings. In fact, 
their carpets for hard, street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial. 


ARPETS for HARD, STREET- 


LIKE WEAR.—MAPLE and CO.’S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable for rooms 
where there is constant tread, and woven with regard 
to durability rather than elaboration of design. A 
bordered Carpet of this grade, 9 ft. by 9 ft., can be had 
for forty shillings. 


ARPETS for HARD, STREET- 
LIKE WEAR.—The “Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of selected 
yarns, and in all the designs and colourings for 1888, 
including some most wonderful replications of famous 
Fastern Carpets. This quality cannot fail to afford 
permanent satisfaction in use. 


df her a CARPETS. 
TURKEY CARPET is, above 


all others, the most suitable for the 
dining-room, its agreeable warmth of colouring 
enhancing the effect of the furniture and decorations, 
and indicating alike the good taste and comfortable 
circumstances of its possessor. 


URKEY CARPETS. — MAPLE 


and CO. are the very largest importers of Turkey 
Carpets; and having a Branch House at Smyrna, 
with agency at Ouchak, the centre of the weaving 
district, are able to exercise close supervision over 
the whole process of manufacture, which is the only 
way in which excellence of colouring and workman: 
ship can be guaranteed, 
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NO MORE SLAMMING OF DOORS. 


“THe COLUMBIA” 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING. 


This invention might appropriately be called the 
“PHANTOM DOOR CLOSER,” 


for it is almost supernatural in its action, and never 
fails to close a door silently as if guided by the 
human hand. 


INDISPENSABLE WHERE QUIET IS NECESSARY, 


ALL DRAUGHTS AVOIDED, 


INDISPENSABLE for the DOORS OF 


Hotels, Churches, Theatres, Banking Houses, 
Law Courts, Post Offices, School-houses, 
Hospitals, Public Buildings of all kinds, 
Shops, Warehouses, Counting-houses, Private 
Dwellings, Railway Waiting -rooms, Railway 
Carriages, Steam-ships, &c., and in fact for 
all doors, large or small, which are liable 
toslam. Send for Illustrated Circular. Chief 
Dépét in Great Britain : 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


To THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


STATUETTE 


OF 


HARVEY 
BY 


6. B, BIRCH, A.R.A. 


A limited num- 
ber of terra-cotta 
reproductions 
have been cast 
by the Torquay 
Pottery Co. 
Copies supplied 
to the Medical 
Profession, 
Libraries, and 
Public Institu- 
tions at £2 28; 
Case for packing, 
2s. 6d. The height 
of the Statuette 
is 26in. Labora- 
tory, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, 
E.C. 


‘s;LONG TESTED. 


PAMPHLET and ADVICE FREE, 
Personally or by Letter. 
\© 


LADIES 


Suffering from Diseases 
peculiar to their sex, 


should read Mr. HARNESS’ 


new Pamphlet, entitled 
“Electrisation,” gratis 


and vost-F REE, 


Mr. HARNESS should be consulted at once, either personally or by 


letter, by all who suffer from 


MIEN AND 


Constitution, Stimulates the 


proves Nutrition, and Renews Exhausted Nerve Force. 


Promotes the Health and Vigour of the entire Frame. 


HARD FACTS. 


of Electropathy 


received, 
HARD FACTS. 


“ Blectropathic + Treatment, are multifarious. 


RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE c 
for “Private Advice Form,” which will he sent, together with Pamphlet 
and Copies of Testimonials, post-free to any address on application to “a 


NOTE ONLY 
ADDRESS— 


5S=. 


MR. C. B. HARNESS, 


Rheumatism, Kidney Diseases, Neuralgia, 

Lumbago, Epilepsy, Female Disorders, 

Seiatica, Gout, Paralysis, Liver Complaint, 

Nervous Exhaustion, Spinal Weakness, Consumption, oh 
Sleeplessness, Indigestion, General and Local Debility, 
Brain Fag, Constipation, Functional Disorders, &. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC APPLIANCES 
Promptly, Absolutely, and Permanently CURE. 


W OMEN 


Who wear HARNESS’ world-famed ELECTROPATHIC BELT find that 
it promptly Restores Impaired Vital Energy, Invigorates the Debilitated 
Organic Action, Promotes the Circulation 

Assists Digestion, and promptly Renews that Vital Energy, the loss o 

which is the first symptom of decay. Healiny’ Properties are Multifarious; 
it Stimulates the Functions of Various Organs, increases their Secretions, 
Gives Tone to Muscles and Nerves, Relaxes Morbid Contractions, Im- 
Acting Directly 
on the System, it Sustains and Assists its Various Functions, and thus 


Every advertised article is not 
a fraud anda delusion. Thou- 
sands of Patients gratefully 


remember the day they saw our advertisement, and gave the natural 
and rational system of ELECTROPATHY a trial. 


HARD FACTS. 


The few Testimonials in favour 
published 
herewith are not written to 
order nor by afew personal friends—they are from utter strangers, 
and are taken indiscriminately from thousands of unsolicited reports 
which may he seen by anyone interested at Mr. C. BL. 
HARNESS’ Consulting Rooms, 52, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 
Electricity is not simply some- 
thing to make the muscles con- 
tract and jump. The healing 
properties of Electricity, as exhibited under Harness’ world-fame 


and those unable to call, should write 


OxXEOR 


TORPID LIVER 
CA RTERS| Positively cured by 


these Litile Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
2 Bowels and _ prevent 
Oonstipation aud. Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856, Standard Pill of the United States. In 
eager = 1s.1}d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
y post. 
Illustrated _pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


TRADE MARK. 


Get a Bottle 
to-day of 
Perry Davis’ 
Pain Killer. 
The Oldest, 
Best, and most 
Widely - known 
Family  Medi- 
cine in the 
World. It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, 
Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in 
the Side, Joints, and Limbs, and all Neuralgic and 
Rheumatic Pains. Taken internally Cures at once 
Joughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in Stomach, Colic, 
Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. It affords Relief not 
to be obtained by other Remedies. Of al! Chemists, at 
Is. 14d. and 2s, 94. per Bottle. 


— HIMROD'S 
CURE ror ASTHMA, 


ISS EMILY FAITHFULL, in 
“THREE VISITS TO AMERICA,” thus writes 
respecting an interview with OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES :—* As a fellow-sufferer from Asthma, we had 
early found a bond of sympathy in discussing a com- 
plaint which had hitherto baffled the science of the 
whole world, though America must have the credit of 
the discovery of the best palliative I know—viz., 


HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, 


from the fumes of which I have invariably derived the 
greatest possible relief. Some years ago I gave it to 
Dr. Morell Mackenzie, of London, who has found it of 
inestimable value to sufferers from that painful malady 
here. I have tried every remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD’S CURE is the only one in which I have 
absolute confidence.” HIMROD'S CURE, per Tin, 4s. ; 
or, post- free, 4s. 3d. British Dépét: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, B.C, Samples free by post. 


| By Her Majesty’s 


Ex 


STREET, London, W., 


Electricity. If you cannot call, write for Private 


“ELECTROPATHIC” 


ALL IN SEARCH OF 


Bey 


LT |, & 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entircly satisfactory. 
It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is mado in a minute. 


Allen » Hanburys’ 


Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is require.) for the 


formation of firm flesh and bone. 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Foo 1, which needs 


only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., Everywhere. 
Important Caution to the Public.—As a protection against Counterfeits see that each tin bears 


ALLEN & HANBURYS’ Name. 


When the Pie was opened #¢ 
The Birds began to sing 


‘ The praises of 
BIRD'S 


Eres \ 
eh CUSTARD 


__ POWDER. 


DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES—CLEVER RECIPES GIVEN AWAY! 


Bird's 


A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Cu 


PUBLIC CAUTION. 
Refuse Imitations of Bird’s Choice, 
Delicious Custard Powder. 


“PASTRY & SWEETS” 
GRATIS ! 


CLEVER RECIPES ARE GIVEN AWAY 
With every Packet of BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
This admirable substitute for Eggs is most enjoyable with 
Tinned and Preserved Fruits, and provides an Endless Variety 
of Choice Dishes. 


tard 
Powder 


The new and enlarged edition of this valuable little work, containing 
Practical Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table will be sent, post-free, on receipt of address, by 
ALFRED BIRD and SONs, Birmingham. N.B.—Grocers can have 
copies for distribution among their customers on application. 


Sold everywhere, 
in 6d. Boxes, suffi- 
cient for three pints; 
1s. Boxes for seven 
pints. 


Good Cheer! 


No Christmas Festivities are complete 
without the delightful thirst-quenching 


TRADE 
MARK, 


ONTSERRAT 


PURE LIME-FRUIT JUICE. 


It can be had everywhere, in Imperial Quarts and Pints, can be diluted and sweetened 
to taste, and is far stronger than any other. See name of Sole Consignees. 
EVANS, SONS, and CO., is on the capsule and label of each Bottle. 


The “ Lancet” says :—* We counsel the public to drink their parma juice, afar more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. 


We have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the ) 
We have found it to be in SOUND CONDITION, and ENTIRHLY FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


Royal Letters Patent. | 


WES 


_— 


M4, 


quality and purity, 


e 


Consulti Medical Electrician (President of the British 
TREE a gives ADVICE FREE OF CHARGE onall matters relating to Health and the application of Curative 


Advice Form, and full particulars of Mr. HARNESS’ Celebrated 


TREATMENT. 


Pamphlet and Advice Free, personally or by Letter. 


NOTE ONLY ADDRESS; and if you want to be permanent 
Cured, without medicine, DISCARD PREJUDICE; call an ; 
original testimonials, and personally examine Mr. HARNESS’ numerous 
Curative Electrical Appliances, all of which are guaranteed genuine, 


MR. C. B. HARNESS, 
D-STREET,- LONDON, wW. 


cf 


and speedily 
inspect the 


ontserrat Company to a full analysis, with a view to test its 


NEVER EQUALLED. 


Can only be obtained fi 
Establishment, 52, ¢ 


SS’ 
& 
& 
ta 


GENTLEMEN 


Suffering from BRAIN- 
FAG and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Impaired Vitality, 
&c., should read Mr. 
HARNESS’ new Pamphlet, 
entitled “Galvanic Elee- 


tricity,” gratis 

anid post-F REE. 
— 
THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW EXTRACTS from the thousands of unsolicited 


TESTIMONIALS 


received by Mr. Harness. The public are invited to call and inspect the Originals at the 
Electropathic Consulting Rooms, 52, Oxford-street, W.:— 


ts) 4 LADIES AILMENTS. —“Portmore House 
q& - ‘ortmore 18e, 
woomerrP ATION meio Harness’ Electropathic Belt my erlth has been better in 
every way, and I would not like to be without it. Before | wore the Belt I suffered such pain every 
month from my waist to the knees, which often went to my head and affected my eyesight fora 
little time; but Iam happy to say these pains have never returned. I tried all sorts of medicine 
with no good results, but from wearing your Electropathic Belt I am now in the best of health, 
and cannot thank you too much for it.—Yours truly, H. JONES.” 
“HAVE Ser CONE TDR CE Bricht Dae Aire Teaco 
ERV' ERANGE: —"5, New Steine, Brighton.—Dear Sir,—T beg 
ack eee nee thanks the ae 1 have derived from wearing your Electropathic Belt. 
I have every confidence in recommending your appliances and treatment whenever I have an 
opportunity.—Yours truly, M. GREEN.” 
> gg Wood pad. 6 win t Kettering, June 4, 1888, 
—Arruur HIPWELL, Esq., Wood-road, Geddington, Kettering, J ” 8, 
wee ee een too highly of your Electropathic treatment, it has heena great boon tome, 
I used to have the fits several times a day Dat now I have none, and the peculiar sensations inci- 
dental to this distressing disease entirely left me after wearing your appliances. 
cane ie Dati P. 13, Market-street, Harwich 
—Mnr. R. J. WaTSoN, Proprietor, Harwich Free Press, 13, Marke’ eet, Harwich, 
we ee ee triccronatite Belt has completely cured me of sciatica, After wearing it fora 
week I got relief, and have gradually been getting better, and am now quite free from pain.’ 
“NERVOUS oe fee wl decree ek # Slant King’s Bridge 
E BACK.—The Rev. f. Antrim, Vicar of Slapton, King ze, 
Bom bene es The Ba ‘across the loins has quite left me. My nervous energy is greatly 
augmented since wearing Harness’ Electropathic Belt.’ 
TOM tne P 4, Dulwich-road, London, S.E. 
Uv ) ATION. — Mus. Powest, 4, Dulwich-road, Lo SE 
wee RY OUS BR! STRAT yielaing to your invaluxble Electropathic appliances. 
“BETTER IN SV ERY WAY." én Bay, Kentiwitte 
—Mrs, M. ANDERSON, Mortimer-stree' erne Bay, B }, writes :—- 
We SEUEGr Te ey alee liver, accompanied by Consti, pation and Indigestion. After 
wearing the Electropathic Belt I am much better in every way; the functions are regular, my 
appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling | used constantly to have has completely 


pected Away: “A NEW MAN.” 


—Ropert RoTHwett, Esq., 9, Cooke-st., Hulme, Manchester, June & 1888, 
wre Ae Bes cine Belt my father purchased for loss of nerve power and paralysis has 
made a new man of him, and it was only the other day that he told me he would have been in his 
grave long ago if it had not been for your valuable Electropathic treatment. 


Consulting Medical Electrician, THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LIMITED. 


(CORNER OF 
RATHBONE-PLACE.) 
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our most renowned Actor.) 
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ie Fea A DOMESTIC TROUBLE. As the maidens come in sight. 


First the doggie has a scolding, 
What the hubbub is about ; . eer 
raw Tai While two girls the eats are holding; 
Armed with household weapons, they Drawn by Louts Wain, eee aha ne 


; : Then one maid, the rest departed 
Grope with fear their trembling way. Nurses doggie, broken-hearted. 
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CHRISTMAS VOICES. 

That “roar of voices” which goes up from our mighty metro- 
polis with so tremendous a sound has in it nothing so pro- 
foundly impressive to the mind as those more various and 
significant voices which break in upon the solitude of the- 
thinker as’ he sits, alone, by the Christmas fire. It was well 
that the Christian Church, by seizing on the pagan festival, 
and consecrating it with a new and holy interest which its 
members could not but joyfully recognise, provided us with an 
opportunity of resting from our sordid pursuits—from “the 
weariness, the fever, and the fret” of the struggling, grasping 
world—and thus of taking stock, as it were, of the things of 
the past ; for these pauses in the battle of life, when for ever 
so brief an interval the clang of the chariots and the con- 
tentions ofthe armed men cease from the land, must needs 
refresh and invigorate the soul, and keep alive in it those 
purer sensibilities, those higher impulses, which might other- 
wise desert us altogether, as the fragrance fades from the 
flower which is shut up always in the darkness. Are not all of 
us the better for the voyages which Memory on such occasions 
makes across the gulf of the years, bringing back from the 
shores that are constantly receding further and further from us 
much happy spoil and treasures of the days gone by? But it is 
then, too, that the voices swell tumultuously, as it were, upon 
the breeze, and haunt us in our still and solitary hours. To those 
who have reached the term of middle age—whose lives lie 
mainly in the past, it is, indeed and in truth, “a roar of voices |” 
How numerous they are—how conflicting, how varied in their 
tones—how diversified in their meaning! Listen, listen, to 
them with patience and fortitude, and you may separate and 
distinguish each from the other; for no two are alike—the 
refrain is never, never the same. 

Can you not, for instance, single out the voices of those 
bright ambitions which filled your youth with their radiant 
illusions? Those bold, buoyant ambitions which went forth 
so cheerily into the future, and counted so securely on accom- 
plishing their aims? And those golden hopes, which floated 
before your enchanted vision as thick as the motes i’ the sun- 
beam, rising gaily above the mean earth, like Ariosto’s hippo- 
griff, that great and marvellous bird (grande e strano augello) 
into “the higher regions "—can you not hear the doleful voices 
which remind you of their speedy disappointment? The 
sound is like that of moaning waves round shattered wrecks, 
cruel waves that toss to and fro the broken spars to which 
despairing castaways no longer cling. Alas! you sigh, as you 
hearken ; you sigh over that unfulfilled promise, over that crop 
of thistles—spem mentita seges, as Horace puts it—the barren 
harvest which so cruelly falsified your expectations! And 
next your straining ear catches the sorrowful voices which 
breathe the dirge of parted friendships; and the sweeter, 
tenderer, though sadder, voices which come from the graves of 
those you have loved and lost—lost only for a while, however, 
as Faith whispers in tones of consolation—the father, the 
mother, the sister, or, perhaps, the wife whom you treasured 
as “the other half of your soul,” the complement of your 
being, the light and joy of your existence ; or, it may be, the 
fair young girl who was snatched from your fond embrace 
even before the orange-blossoms had been woven in her bridal 
wreath. These are voices which, perhaps, are never wholly 
absent from you ; but in the Christmas time they seem, I think, 
to draw closer. and to thrill us with a deeper consciousness, as 
if some beloved presence were mysteriously watching and 
wiiting by our side—as if we felt the passing touch of angel- 


wings. And they travel to us from afar, those sweet, sad, 
tender voices! The chances and changes of life separate us 
from the scenes of our early years; separate us from the 
graves in which we have buried so much that was nearest and 
dearest and most precious ; but no distance can keep back the 
voices of love and affection when the heart, touched by the 
mugic of immortal memories, is prepared to open to them. 
Sometimes with the Christmas voices mingles a glad noise 
of laughter ; for, happily, life is not all made up of partings 
and passions, of disappointments and failures. It has its 
moments—and, thank God, there are many of them !—its 
moments of happiness, when skies are blue, and birds sing on 
the bough, and our human sympathies are kindled into quick 
life by the ecstasy of the sunshine. So the holidays of life 
send their mirthful voices to blend with the deeper and more 
serious sounds that compose, in our later age, the burden of 
our Christmas song. The blithe voices of our school-days, of 
our merry-makings, of our early Christmases ; and then the 
voices of the bright hopeful days of our young manhood ; the 
lively echoes of the crowded theatre ; the strains that floated 
round gay ball-rooms; the jests of the masquers and the 
mummers ; the lilt of the old, old songs and the rhythm of the 
favourite dance—all thsse voices of frank cheerfulness and 
innocent gaiety enliven us with a sudden sense of enjoyment. 
But it may be that voices of ominous import will insist 
upon blurring this felicitous harmony with their pitiful 
discords ; the follies of the past, its errors and its sins—the 


recollections of wrong said and thought and done—these, in. 


the Christmas silence, you cannot stifle. Sharp and clear, 
their accusing accents pierce the heart, awakening there the 
keen pangs of regret, and, let us hope, of repentance. These 
are voices which surely none of us can hear unmoved ; their 
echoes seem to reverberate round about, like thunder among 
the mountains, and to roll onward into the awful spaces of 
eternity. As we sow, my friend,so must we reap. They are 
voices of our own making ; and it is part of our punishment 
that they should break through our everyday indifference, and, 
in our sessions of silent thought, compel us to hear them, and 
to ponder over the tales they tell. Hushed into oblivion they 
will not be; like the ghost of murdered Banquo they suddenly 
start up to affright us; but, at least, we may learn to bear 
their solemn reproaches with resignation by lifting up our 
hearts to the lofty voices of sweet promise which ring out from 
the sanctuary, and beara comforting assurance of the measure- 
lessness of the Divine love ! 

Of all the Christmas voices audible now—he that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear !|—it is difficult to compute the sum ; 
but I fancy that many of us will not least eagerly welcome 
those which descend, “like showers of golden rain,” from the 
heights where sit enthroned the master minstrels and the 
famous singing-men; the bland, deep, universal tones of 
Shakspeare; the solemn organ-notes of Milton ; the grave, 
full harmonies of Dante; the intense fervent strains of 
Calderon ; and Spenser’s subtly melodious song. With these 
we may gather up the passion and the pathos, the grandeur 
and the awe and the devotion of the kings of music from 
Purcell to Beethoven; the simple, unpretending strains of the 
carol singers; the silver-sounding chimes of the Christmas 
bells; the pure, sweet hymns of the children —for all are 
part and parcel of the Christmas-time, and help to swell the 
volume of our Christmas voices. 

To the young, the voices of the Christmas are neither so 
numerous nor so full of emotion. Their contact with life has 
been so limited; they have seen so little and felt so little ; 
they stand as yet upon the threshold only of the battlefield ; 


they can scarcely hear the ring of contending weapons, nor 
the sounds of anger and strife, and breathless, rapid action— 
their ways have been ways of pleasantness, and their paths 
have been paths of peace. The voice of hope is theirs, joyous 
and fresh as the lark’s song in the azure solitudes of heaven ; 
the voice of young ambition, defiant and exultant, like 
the sound of a trumpet; the voice of high endeavour, 
ringing as clearly and as blithely as a clarion! Ah, happy 
happy youth! No sad voices from the graveyard, no accusing 
voices from the scenes of folly, no melancholy voices of failure 
and disappointment, mar for you the sweetness of the Christmas 
music. If you did but know for how much you have to be 
grateful! If you did but know all the opportunities of the 
days which are gliding by so swiftly! Ah, me! why does 
experience teach us its bitter lessons when it is too late for us 
to profit by them? The young mother, the young husband, the 
young lover, the young scholar, the young adventurer, what 
glorious voices ring in their charmed ears as the light from 
the Yule log flickers over their happy faces; and how little 
they think of those more solemn voices which the years must 
bring to them as to all the sons and daughters of men! 
But for both young and old there are other voices to 
which, while the merry Christmas bells are clashing from 
spire and steeple, we must not refuse to listen—the wail, the 
lament of the poor and suffering ; the sighs of the half- 
starved outcast ; the groans of those who have gone down in 
the battle, and are lying on the lost field, bleeding from many 
wounds. The poor, it is true, are always with us; but 
surely the cry of Poverty comes upon the ear with the 
sharpest force when we feel its contrast to the langhter 
and song and jest of the Christmas of the well-to-do. 
Let us not be deaf, my friends, to those sorrowful, sorrowing 
voices! Tach, in his degree and measure, can do something 
towards lessening their exceeding bitterness. Hach one of us, 
perhaps, can bind up the wounds of at least one unfortunate 
straggler, and carry a word of consolation and hope to at 
least one aching heart. And as we give of what we have to 
those who have not, I can imagine that the Christmas voices 
which tell of gloom, and pain, and death will be overpassed 
by the cheerfuller voices which breathe the strains of faith 
and hope, and that high above them all will rise once more 
the celestial music of those angel-voices, which of old pealed, 
strong and clear, through the “starry silences ” their message 
of eternal love—‘* Glory to God on high; on earth peace, and 
goodwill among men.” W. H. D.-A. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The publishers of one of the leading society papers of London have 


also to investigating their published testimonials, with the result of creating quite a commotion among certain proprietors. 
Injurious effects likely to follow the use of patent medicines, published testimonials given from addresses which only exist in 


the mind of a clever writer in the company’s employ, are fully exposed. Suits for heavy damages have been threatened. 
Injured innocence puts on a bold front, but the publishers of the 

a question of vital interest to the public, and they 

ne mést excellent feature of this exposure is, that 


by the proprietors of the remedies thus exposed. 
paper in question do not frighten easily; they have taken up 
propose to turn on the full light of intelligent investigation. O 


the public are enabled to discriminate between worthless nostrums and those really good remedies. 
for their last investigation is a most flattering one for 
The following is the report, headed— The Verdict 


publishers evidently take this view of the question, 
the proprietors of that noted remedy St. Jacobs Oil. 
of the People of London on St. Jacobs Oil.” :— 

Mr. William Howes, civil engineer, 
rheumatism for twenty years. Sometimes his 


weight on them. 
marvellous. 
perfect health. 


Mr. C. H. Palmer, Secretary of the Conservative Defence Association, and 
said :—‘“ For a long time I have been a 
face and head, and rheumatism in my 


Overseer of the District of Islington, 
great sufferer from neuralgia in my 
limbs. 
a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil, 
of pain.” ‘ 


Mr. Edward Peterson, electric-light engineer, of 36, Whetstone 
Park, W.C., said :—‘‘ There can be no two opinions respecting the 
I was completely used up with rheum- 


value of St. Jacobs Oil. 
atism in my arms and shoulders; a few good rubbings with 
that famous Oil drove all pain away.” 

Mr. Henry John Barlow, of 4, Staples’ Inn-buildings, 
Holborn Bars, W.C., said :—“ I had rheumatism in my 
feet and legs, Which became so bad that I was 
hardly able to walk. “St. Jacobs Oil removed all 
pain and completely cured me.” 

Mrs.Wolfsberger, matron of Moore-street 
Home for Poor, Crippled, and Orphan 
Boys, 17, Queen-street, Edgware-road, 
said :—* That St. Jacobs Oil had been 
used in the Home, and that it is 
powerful in relieving neuralgia 
and general rheumatism.” 


Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright, of No. 7, 
Alfred-place, Bed- 
ford-square, W.C., 
said :—“ Having 
for years been a 
great sufferer from 
rheumatism in my 
limbs, I used St. Jacobs 
Oil, which cured me 
directly, after other reme- 
dies had signally failed.” 


Henry and Ann Bright, 

hon. superintendents of the 
North London Home for Aged 
Christian Blind Women, say:—‘* That 
St. Jacobs Oil has proved unfailing ; 
that rheumatism and neuralgia have in 
every case been removed by using the Oil, 
and many old ladies, some of them ninety 
years old, instead of tossing about in agony, 
now enjoy good nights’ rest through its influence.” 


66, Red Lion-street, High Holborn, W.C., was afflicted with 
hands swelled to twice their natural size; his 
joints were so stiff that he could not walk, and his feet so sore that he could not bear any 

Nothing relieved him till he applied St. Jacobs Oil. 
Before using the contents of two bottles all pain left him, and he is now in 


After trying various remedies without obtaining relief, I procured 
the use of which completely removed every trace 


which long years of experience have taught us are particularly val 
St. Jacobs Oil in the Yellow Wrappers, and said ingredients are not con 


The 


The result was 


Nine“ 


combined. 
merit which 


lishers. 
-and people in every walk of life. 


It conquers pain quickly and surely. 
cures, even when everything else has failed. 


taken to analysing some of the leading patent medicines, 


ie. 
ee 


che same degree of success ac 
sale far exceeds that of any other Proprietary Medicine. and cx- 
ceeds by ten times that of all other liniments and embrocations 


and systematic advertising, 

ments of the Proprietors. 
word in every civilised country in the world. 
of the Oil has become the subject of 
country. In many instances the leading articles of large and influential papers have 
been devoted to the details of what seem to be 
use of St. Jacobs Oil in local cases coming under the immediate 
St. Jacobs Oil is endorsed by Statesmen, Judges, the Clergy, 


thousands of cases of rheumatism and neuralgia, which had resisted 

It has cured people who have been crippled with pain for more than twenty years. 
practical test, St. Jacobs Oil has received Six Gold Medals at different International Exhibitions, for its marvellous 
power to conquer pain. It is used extensively in the leading hospitals and dispensaries of the metropolis and provincial 
cities, and also on board her Majesty’s troop-ships and the Cunard Steam-ship Company’s fleet. 
for human use, and in yellow wrappers for veterinary purposes, price 2s. 6d. per Bottle, of all Dealers in Medicine throughout 


the world ; or, sent post-free by the Proprietors, 45, Farringdon-road, London, 1.C. 


St. Jacobs Oil in Yellow Wrappers is altogether and totally different from that in the White Wrappers, insomuch as ingredients, 
uable.as an outward application for animals, are added to 
tained in the St. Jacobs Oil in White Wrappers. 


Mr. N. Price, of 14, Tabernacle - square, 
Finsbury, E.C., said:—"My wrist, that I 
had sprained two years before, and which 
had given me pain without intermission, 
yielded like magic to the application of 

St. Jacobs Oil.” 


Mr. J. Clark, of 21, South Island- 
place, Brixton - road, London, 
said :-—“ Although I was not 
able to rise from a sitting 
position without the aid of 

a chair, I was able to 
stand and walk after 
the application of St. 


Jacobs Oil.” 
Robert George 
Watts, M.A, 


M.D., M.R.CS., of 
Albion House, 
Quadrant-road, 
Canonbury, N., said:— 
“T cannot refrain from 
testifying to the very great 
efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil in 
all cases of chronic rheumatism, 
sciatica, and neuralgia.” 

Rev. Edward Singleton, M.A., 30, 
Bournevue-road, Streatham, said :—“ St. 
Jacobs Oil removed all pain directly.” 

Rev. W. J. Caulfield Browne, M.A., Rector, 

Kittsford Rectory, said:—‘‘ My parishioners use 

St. Jacobs Oil.” 
‘This journal concludes its article as follows :— It 
is a source of the greatest satisfaction to us, in conducting 
these investigations, to be able to report a medicine which 
is so highly endorsed as the above-mentioned.” 
Perhaps there is no preparation in the world which enjoys 
and popularity as St. Jacobs Oil. lts 


This wonderful success rests on the solid foundation of 
St. Jacobs Oil possesses, combined with original, dignified, 
which has always characterised the annotnce- 
The name of St. Jacobs Oil has become a household 
The great sucecss and popularity 
comment by almost the entire Press of the 
almost magical cures effected by the 
attention of the pub- 
the Medical profession, 


The curative powers of St. Jacobs Oil are simply marvellous. It is wholly an outward application. 
Tt acts like magic. 


It penetrates to the seat of the disease. It 
A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It has cured 
treatment for the greater part of a lifetime. 
After the most thorough and 
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The following is a portion of the first week’s issue :— 


INTRODUCTION, 


« the recesses of the 
* desolate Libyan 
mountains that lie 
behind the temple 
and city of Abydos, 
the supposed bury- 
ing-place of the Holy Osiris, 
a tomb was recently dis- 
covered, among the con- 
tents of which were the 
papyrus rolls containing 
this history. The tomb 
itself is spacious, but other- 
wise remarkable only for 
the depth of the. shaft 
which descends vertically 
from the rock-hewn cave, 
that once served as the 
mortuary chapel of the 
friends and relatives of 
to the coffin-chamber be- 
neath. This shaft is no less than eighty- 
nine feet in depth. The chamber at its 
foot was found to contain three coffins only, 
though it is large enough for many more. Two 
of these, which in all probability inclosed the 
bodies of the High Priest, Amenemhat, and of his wife, 
father and mother of Harmachis, the hero of this 
history, the shameless Arabs who discovered them there 
and then broke up. 

The Arabs broke the bodies up. With unhallowed 
hands they tore the holy Amenemhat and the frame of 
her who had, as it is written, been filled with the spirit 
of the Hathors—tore them limb from limb, searching 
for treasure amidst their bones—perhaps, as is their 
custom, selling the very bones for a few piastres to the 
last ignorant tourist who came their way, seeking what 
he might destroy. For in Egypt the accursed, the living 
find their bread in the tombs of the great men who were 
before them. 

But, as it chanced, some little while afterwards, one 
who is known to this writer, and a doctor by profession, 
passed up the Nile to Abydos, and became acquainted 
with the men who had done this thing. ‘They revealed 
to him the secret of the place, telling him that one coffin 
yet remained entombed. It seemed to be the coffin of a 
poor person, they said, and therefore, being pressed for 
time, they had left it unviolated. Moved by curiosity 
to explore the recesses of a tomb as yet unprofaned by 
tourists, my friend bribed the Arabs to reveal its secret 
to him. What ensued I will give in his own words, 
exactly as he wrote it to me:— 


I slept that night near the Temple of Seti, and 
started before daybreak on the following morning. 
With me were a cross-eyed rascal called Ai—Ali Baba 
I named him—the man from whom I got the ring which 
I am sending you, and a small but choice assortment of 
his fellow-thieves. Within an hour after sunrise we 
reached the valley where the tomb is. It is a desolate 
place, into which the sun pours his scorching heat all 
the long day through, till the huge brown boulders 
which are strewn about become so hot that one can 


scarcely bear to touch them, and the sand scorches the 
feet. We rode on donkeys, for it was already too 
hot to walk, some way up the valley — where a 
vulture floating far in the blue overhead was the 
only other visitor—till we came to an enormous 
boulder polished by centuries of the action of sun 
and sand. Here Ali halted, saying that the tomb 
was under the stone. Accordingly we dismounted, 
and, leaying the donkeys in charge of a fellah boy, 
went up to the rock. Beneath it was a small hole, 
barely large enough fora man to creep through ; indeed, 
it had been dug by jackals, for the doorway and some 
part of the cave were entirely silted up, and it was by 
means of this jackal hole that the tomb had been dis- 
covered. Ali crept in on his hands and knees, and I 
followed, to find myself in a place cold after the hot 
outside air, and, in contrast with the light, filled with a 
dazzling darkness. We lit our candles, and the select 
body of thieves haying arrived, I made an examination. 
We were in acave the size of a large room, and hollowed 
by hand, the further part of the cave being almost free 
from drift-dust. On the walls are religious paintings 
of the usual Ptolemaic character, and among them one 
of a majestic old man with along white beard, who is 
seated in a carved chair holding a wand in his hand. 
Before him are passing a procession of priests bear- 
ing sacred images.* In the far corner of the tomb 
on the right hand from the door is the shaft of the 
mummy-pit, a great square-mouthed well cut in the 
black rock. We had brought a beam of thorn-wood, 
and this was now laid across the pit and a rope made 
fast to it. Then Ali—who, to do him justice, is a 
courageous thief—took hold of the rope, and, putting 
some candles into the breast of his robe, placed his bare 
feet against the smooth sides of the well, and began to 
descend with great rapidity. Very soon he had vanished 
into the blackness, and the agitation of the rope alone 
told us that anything was going on below. At last the 
rope ceased shaking, and a faint shout came rumbling 
up the well, announcing Ali’s safe arrival. Then, far 
below, a tiny star of light appeared. He had lit the 
candle, thereby disturbing hundreds of bats that flittered 
up in an endless stream and as silently as spirits. The 
rope was hauled up again, and now it was my turn; 
but, as I declined to trust my neck to the hand-over- 
hand method of descent, the end of the cord was 
made fast round my middle, and I was lowered 
bodily into those sacred depths. Nor was it a pleasant 
journey, for if the masters of the situation above had 
made any mistake I should have been dashed to pieces. 
Also, the bats contin ually flew into my face and clung 
to my hair, and I hay a great dislike of bats. At last, 
after some minutes of jerking and dangling, I found 
myself standing in a narrow passage by the side of the 
worthy Ali, covered with bats and perspiration, and 
with the skin rubbed off my knees and knuckles. Then 
another man came down, hand oyer hand, like a sailor, 
and as the rest were going to stop above we were ready 
to go on. Ali went first with his candle—of course we 
each had a candle—leading the way down a long 
passage about five feet high. At length the pass- 
age widened out and we were in the tomb-chamber : 
I think the hottest and most silent place that I 


ever entered. It was simply stifling. This tomb- 
chamber is a square room cut in the rock and 
totally devoid of paintings or sculpture. I held 
up the candles and looked round. About the place 
were strewn the coffin-lids and the mummied remains 
of the two bodies that the Arabs had previously violated. 
The paintings on the former were, I noticed, of great 
beauty, though, haying no knowledge of hieroglyphies, 
I could not decipher them. Beads and spicy wrappings 
lay around the remains, which, I saw, were those of a 
man and a woman.t ‘The head had been broken off the 
body of the man. I took it upand looked at it. It had 
been closely shaved, after death, I should say, from the 
general indications, and the features were disfigured 
with gold leaf. But, notwithstanding this, and the 
shrinkage of the flesh, I think the face was one of the 
most imposing and beautiful that 1 ever saw. It was 
that of a very old man, and his dead countenance still 
wore so calm and solemn, indeed, so awful a look, that I 
grew quite superstitious (though, as you know, I am 
pretty well accustomed to dead people), and put the 
head down in a hurry. There were still some wrappings 
left upon the face of the second body, and I. did not 
remoye them; but she must have been a fine large 
woman in her day. 

“ There the other mummy,” said Ali, pointing to a 
large and solid case that had the appearance of having 
been carelessly thrown down in a corner, for it was 
lying on its side. 

I went up to it and examined it. It was well made, 
but of perfectly plain cedar-wood—not an inscription, 
not a solitary god on it. 

“Neyer see one like him before,” said Ali. “Bury 
great hurry, he no ‘ mafish,’ no ‘fineesh.’ Throw him 
down there on side.” 

I looked at the plain case till at last my interest was 
thoroughly aroused. I had been so shocked by the 
sight of the scattered dust of the departed that I 
had made up my mind not to touch the remaining 
coffin—but now my curiosity overcame me and we 
set to work. 

Ali had brought a mallet and a cold chisel with him, 
and having set the coffin straight he began upon it with 
all the zeal of an experienced tomb-breaker. And then 
he pointed out another thing. Most mummy cases are 
fastened by four little tongues of wood, two on either 
side, which are fixed in the upper half, and, passing 
into mortices cut to receive them in the thickness of 
the lower half, are there held fast by pegs of hard 
wood. But this mummy-case had eight such tongues. 
Evidently it had been thought well to secure it firmly. 
At last, with great difficulty, we raised the massive lid, 
which was nearly three inches thick, and there, covered 
over with a deep layer of loose spices (a very unusual 
thing), was the body. 

Ali looked at it with open eyes—and no wonder. 
For this mummy was not as other mummies are. 
Mummies in general lie upon their backs, as stiff and 
calm as though they were cut from wood ; but this 
mummy lay upon its side, and, the wrappings notwith- 
standing, its knees were slightly bent. More than that, 
indeed, the gold mask, which, after the fashion of the 
Ptolemaic period, had been set upon the face, had 


* This, I take it, is a portra:t cf Amenemhat himself,—Epiror, 


+ Doubtl.ss Amenemhat and his wife,—Bp, 
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worked down, and was literally pounded up beneath 
the hooded head. 

It was impossible, seeing these things, to avoid the 
conclusion that the mummy before us had moyed with 
violence since it was put in the coffin. 

“Him yery funny mummy. Him not * mafish’ 
when him go in there,” said Ali. 

“ Nonsense!”’? I said. ‘ Who ever heard of a live 
mummy ?” 

We lifted the body out of the coffin, nearly choking 
ourselves with mummy dust in the process, and there 
beneath it, half hidden among the spices, we made our 
first find. It was a roll of papyrus, carelessly fastened 
and wrappedjin a piece of mummy cloth, having to all 
appearance been thrown into the coffin at the moment 
of closing.* 

Ali eyed the papyrus greedily, but I seized it and 
put it in my pocket, for it was agreed that I was to have 
all that might be discovered. Then we began to unwrap 
the body. It was covered with very broad strong band- 
ages, thickly wound and roughly tied, sometimes by 
means of simple knots, the whole work bearing the 
appearance of haying been executed in great haste and 
with difficulty. Just over the head was a large lump. 
Presently, the bandages covering it were off, and there, 
on the face, lay a second roll of papyrus. I put down 
my hand to lift it, but it would not come away. It 
appeared to be fixed to the stout seamless shroud which 
was drawn over the whole body and tied beneath the 
feet—as a farmer ties sacks. This shroud, which was 
also thickly waxed, was in one piece, being made to fit 
the form like a garment. I took a candle and examined 
the roll, and then I saw why it was fast. The spices had 
congealed and glued it to the sacklike shroud. It was 
impossible to get it away without tearing the outer 
sheets of papyrus.t+ 

At last, however, I wrenched it loose and put it with 
the other in my pocket. 

Then in silence we went on with our dreadful task. 
With much care we ripped loose the sacklike garment, 
and at last the body of a man lay before us. Between 
his knees was a third roll of papyrus. I secured it, and 
then held down the lights and looked at him. Being a 
doctor, one glance at his face was enough: to tell me how 
he had died. 

This body was not so much dried up as are those 
that have passed the allotted seventy days in natron, 
which it evidently had not, and therefore the expression 
and likeness were better preserved than is usual. With- 
out entering into particulars, I will only say that I hope 
I shall never see such another look as that which was 
frozen on this dead man’s face. Even the Arabs 
recoiled from it in horror and began to mutter prayers. 

For the rest, the usual opening on the left side 
through which the embalmers did their work was absent ; 
the finely-cut features were those of a person of middle 
age, although the hair was already grey, and the frame 
that of a very powerful man, the shoulders being of an 
extraordinary width. I had not time to examine yery 
closely, however, for within a few seconds from the 
time of its uncovering, the body, being unembalmed, 
now that it was exposed to the action of the air, began 
to crumble. In five or six minutes there was literally 
nothing left of it but a wisp of hair, the skull, and afew 
of the larger bones. I noticed that one of the tibizee— 
I forget if it was the right or the left—had been 
fractured and very badly set. It must have been quite 
an inch shorter than the other. 

Well, there was nothing more to find, and now that 
the excitement was over, what between the heat, the 
exertion, and the smell of mummy dust and spices, I 
felt more dead than alive. 

I am tired of writing, and the ship rolls. This 
letter, of course, goes overland, and I am coming by 
“long sea,” but I hope to be in London within ten days 
after you get it. Then I will tell you of my pleasing 
experiences in the course of the ascent from the tomb- 
chamber, and of how that prince of rascals, Ali Baba, 
and his thieves tried to frighten me into handing over 
the papyri, aad how I worsted them. Then, too, we 
will get the rolls deciphered. I expect that they only 
contain the usual thing, copies of the Book of the Dead, 
but there may be Something else in them. Needless to 
say, I did not narrate this little adyenture in Egypt, as 
I should have had the Boulac Museum people on my 
track. Good-bye, ‘“ Mafish Fineesh,” as Ali Baba 
always said. 


In due course, my friend, the writer of the letter 
from which I have quoted, arrived in London, and on 
the very next day we paid a visit to a mutual acquaint- 
ance well versed in hieroglyphics and demotic writing. 
With what anxiety we watched him skilfully damping 
and unfolding one of the rolls, and peering through his 
gold-rimmed glasses at the mysterious characters, ‘ay 
well be imagined. 

~ « Hum,” he said, ‘‘ whatever it is, this is.nota copy 
of the ‘Book of the Dead.’ By George, what’s this ? 
Cle—Cleo—Cleopatra Why, my dear Sirs, as I 
am a living man, this is the history of somebody who 
lived in the days of Cleopatra! Well, there’s six 
months’ work before me here—six months’, at the very 
least!” And in that joyful prospect he fairly lost 
control of himself, and skipped about the room, shaking 
hands with us at intervals, and saying, “ I’ll translate— 


* This roll contained the third unfinished book of the history, The 
other two rolls were neatly fastened in the usual fashion. All three are 
written by one hand in the demotic character.—Ep. 


+ This accounts for the gaps in the last sheets of the second roll.—Eb. 


I'll translate it if it kills me, and we will publish it: and, 
by the living Osiris, it will take the town—and drive 
every Egyptologist in Europe mad with envy! Oh, 
what a find! what a most glorious find!” 

And O you whose eyes shall fall upon these pages, 
see, they have been translated, and they have been 
printed, and here they lie before you—an undiscovered 
land wherein you are free to travel ! 

Harmachis speaks to you from his forgotten tomb. 
The walls of Time fall down, and, as at the lightning’s 
leap, a picture from the past starts sudden on your view, 
framed in the gathered darkness of the ages. 

He shows you those two Egypts that the silent 
pyramids looked down upon long centuries ago—the 
Egypt of the Greek, the Roman, and the Ptolemy, and 
that other outworn Egypt of the Hierophant, hoary with 
years, heavy with the legends of antiquity and the 
memory of long-lost honours. 

He tells you how the smouldering loyalty of Khem 
(Egypt) burnt up before it died, and how fiercely the old 
Time-consecrated Faith struggled against the conquering 
tide of the New Idea, that, drawn ever by the mystery of 
Mind, rose, like the Nile at flood, and drowned the 
ancient gods of Egypt. 

Here, in his pages, you shall learn the glory of Isis 
the Many-shaped, the Executor of Decrees. Here you 
shall make acquaintance with Cleopatra, that ‘“ Thing 
of Flame” whose passion-breathing beauty shaped the 
destiny of Empires, and read how the soul of Charmion 
was slain of the sword her vengeance smithied. 

Here Harmachis, the doomed Egyptian, being about 
to die, salutes you who follow on the path he trod. In 
the story of his broken years he shows to you what may 
in its own degree be the story of your own. Crying 
aloud from that dim Amenti where to-day he wears out 
his long atoning time, he, in the history of his fall, most 
eloquently tells the fate of him who, however sorely 
tried, forgets his God, his honour, and his country. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE BIRTH OF HARMACHIS; THE PROPHECY OF THE 
HATHORS; AWD THE SLAYING OF THE INNOCENT CHILD. 


By him who sleeps at Abouthis, I write the truth. I, 
Harmachis, hereditary priest of the Temple, reared by 
the divine Sethi, aforetime a Pharaoh of Egypt, and 
now justified in Osiris and ruling in Amenti. I, Har- 
machis, by right Divine and by true descent of blood 
King of the Double Crown, and Pharaoh of the Upper 
and Lower Land. I, Harmachis, who cast aside the 
opening flower of our hope, who turned him from the 
glorious path, who forgot the voice of God in hearken- 
ing to the voice of woman. I, Harmachis, the fallen, in 
whom are gathered up all woes as the waters are 
gathered in a desert well, who have tasted of every 
shame, who by betrayal have betrayed, who in losing 
the glory that is here have lost of the glory that is 
there, who am utterly undone and rent by miserable 
remorse—I write, and, by him who sleeps at Abouthis, 
I write the truth. . 

O Egypt! Egypt !—dear land of Khem, whose 
black soil nourished up my mortal part—land that I 
have betrayed—O ye Gods !—Osiris !__Tsis !—Horus!— 
ye Gods of Egypt whom I have betrayed!—O ye 
temples whose pylons strike the sky; ye temples whose 
faith I have betrayed!—O Royal blood of the Pharaohs 
of Eld, that yet runs within these withered veins— 
whose virtue 1 have betrayed!—O Right divine of 
Kings betrayed by me!—O Father Sihor (Nile) !—O 
Invisible Essence of all Good! and O Fate, whose 
balance rested on my head—hear me! and, to the last 
day of utter doom, bear me witness that I write the 
truth. 


What, then, is a man? He is a feather, but a feather 
blown by the wind. He is a fire, but a fire born of 
the fuel. He is a spirit, but a spirit haying wings 
wherewith to sail to either destiny. He may choose the 
good, and on him doth rest the evil that he does. He 
is the helm unto the boat of Fate ; he is the shadow 
that goes before the sword; he is the dream that 
presages the truth. here is no chance ; for man in his 
circumstance doth direct the chance, and as with a 
stylus doth map upon the tablet of the world the thing 
that he caused to be. So hath the Invisible decreed, 
and so for ever to eyer shall it be. And woe to him 
who faileth ! 

% 


* * * % 

Even as I write, beyond the fertile fields, the Nile is 
running red, as though with blood. Bright before me 
strikes the light upon the far Arabian hills, and bright 
it falls upon the piles of Abouthis. At Abouthis, within 
the temples, still do the priests make orison, but they 
know me no more; still the sacrifice is offered, and the 
stony roofs echo down the prayers of those who pray. 
Still from here, from. this lone cell within my prison- 
tower, I, the Word of Shame, watch thy fluttering 
banners, O Abouthis, flaunting from thy pylon walls, 
and hear the chants as the long procession winds from 
sanctuary to sanctuary. 

O <Abouthis, lost Abouthis! my heart goes out 
toward thee! For the day comes when the desert sands 
shall fill thy Holy places! Thy Gods are doomed, 
O Abouthis! New faiths shall make a mock of all thy 
Holies, and centurion shall call unto centurion across 
thy fortress-walls. I weep—I weep tears of blood: for 
mine is the weakness that brought about these evils and 
mine for ever is their shame. 


Behold, it is written hereafter :— 


Here in Abouthis was I born, I, Harmachis, and m 
father, the justified in Osiris, was High Priest of the 
Temple of Sethi. And on that same day of my birth 
was born also Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt. In those 
fields I passed my youth watching the baser people at 
their labours and going in and out at will among the 
great courts of the temples. Of my mother I knew 
naught, for she died when I yet hung at the breast. 
But ere she died, so the old wife, Atoua, told to me, she 
took from a coffer of ivory an uraeus{ of pure gold and 
laid it on my infant brow. And those who saw her do 
this thing believed that she was distraught of the 
Divinity, and that in her madness she foreshadowed 
that the day of the Macedonian Lagidw was ended— 
for Ptolemy Auletes (the Piper) then wore the double 
crown—and that Egypt’s sceptre should once again pass 
to the hand of one of Egypt’s true and Royal race. 
But when my father, the High Priest Amenemhat, who 
even then was full of years, for I was his only child and 
the child of his age, she who was his wife before my 
mother having been, for what crime I know not, cursed 
by Sekhet with the curse of barrenness ; I say when my 
father came in and saw what the dying woman had done. 
he lifted up his hands towards the vault of heaven and 
adored the Invisible, because of the sign that had 
been sent. And even as he adored, behold! the 
Hathors filled my dying mother with the Spirit 
of Prophecy, and she rose in strength from the couch 
and thrice prostrated herself before the cradle where I 
lay asleep, the Royal asp upon my brow, and cried 
aloud-— 

“Hail to thee, fruit of my womb! Hail to thee, 
Royal child! Hail to that Pharaoh that shall be! Hail 
to thee, God that shall purge the land, Divine seed of 
Nekt-nebf, the Osirian.§ Keep thou pure, and thou 
shalt rule and deliver Egypt and not be broken. 
But if in the hour of trial thou dost fail, then 
may the curse of all the Gods of Egypt rest upon 
thee, and the curse of thy Royal forefathers, the 
justified, who ruled the land before thee, even from 
the age of Horus; then in life mayest thou be wretched, 
and after death may Osiris refuse thee, and the judges 
of Amenti give judgment against thee, and Set and 
Sekhet torment thee, even till such time as thy sin is 
purged, and the Gods of Egypt, called by strange names, 
once more are worshipped in the ‘lemples of Egypt, and 
the staff of the Oppressor is broken, and the footsteps of 
the foreigner are swept clean, and the thing is ac- 
complished as thou in thy weakness shalt cause it to be 
done.” 

And when she had spoken thus, the Spirit of 
Prophecy went out of her, and she fell dead across the 
cradle where I slept, so that I awoke with a ery. 

But my father, Amenemhat, the High Priest, 
trembled, and was very fearful both because of the 
words which had been said by the Spirit of the Hathors 
through the mouth of my mother, and because what 
had been uttered was treason against Ptolemy. For he 
knew that if the matter should come to the ears of 
Ptolemy, Pharaoh would send his guards to destroy the 
life of the child of whom such things were prophesied. 
Therefore, my father shut the doors, and caused all 
those who were there to swear upon the holy symbol 
of his office, and by the name of the Divine Three, and 
by the soul of her who lay dead upon the stones beside 
them, that naught of what they had seen and heard 
should pass their lips. 

But among the company was the old wife, Atoua, 
who had been the nurse of my mother, and loved her 
well; and in these days, though I know not how it hath 
been in the past, nor how it shall be in the future, there 
is no oath that can bind a woman’s tongue. And so it 
came about, that, by-and-by, when the matter had 
become homely in her mind, and her fear had fallen from 
her, she spoke of the prophecy to her daughter, who 
nursed me at the breast now that my mother was dead, 
as they walked together in the desert carrying food to 
the husband of the daughter, who was a sculptor; and 
shaped the pictures of the holy Gods in the tombs that 
are fashioned in the rock—-telling the daughter, my 
nurse, how great should be her care and love toward the 
child that should one day be Pharaoh, and drive the 
Ptolemies from Egypt. But the daughter, my nurse, was 
so filled with wonder at what she heard that she could 
not keep the tale locked within her breast, and in the 
night she awoke her husband, and, in her turn, whispered 
of it to him, and thereby compassed her own destruction, 
and the destruction of her child, my foster-brother. 
¥or the man told his friend, and the friend was a spy of 
Ptolemy’s, and thus the tale came to Pharaoh’s ears. 
And Pharaoh was much troubled thereat, for though 
when he was full of wine he would make a mock of the 
Gods of the Egyptians,and swear that the Roman Senate 
was the only God to whom he bowed the knee, yet in 
his heart was he terribly afraid, as I have learned from 
one who was his physician : for when he was alone at 
night he would scream and cry aloud to the great 
Serapis, who indeed is no true God, and to other Gods, 
fearing lest he should be murdered and his soul handed 
over to the tormentors. Also, when he felt his throne 
tremble under him, he would send large presents to the 
temples, and ask a message from the oracles, and more 
especially from the oracle that is at Phila. Therefore, 
when it came to his ears that the wife of the High Priest 


¥ The sacred snake—symbol of Egyptian Royalty.—Hp. 
3 The soul justified in Osiris.—Eb, 
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of the great and ancient temple of Abouthis had, ere 
she died, been filled with the Spirit of Prophecy, and 
prophesied that her son should be Pharaoh, he was much 
afraid, and summoning some trusty guards—who, being 
Greeks, feared not to do sacrilege—he dispatched them 
by boat up the Nile, with orders to come to Abouthis 
and cut off the head of the child of the High Priest and 
bring it to him in a basket, 


: But as it chanced, the boat wherein the guards came 
being of deep draught, and the time of their coming 
being at the lowest ebb of the river, it struck and 
remained fast upon a bank of mud that is opposite the 
mouth of the road that runs across to the plains of 
Abouthis, and as the north wind was blowing very 
fiercely it was like to sink. Thereon the guards of 
Pharaoh called out to the common people who laboured 
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at lifting water along the banks of the river, to come 
with boats and take them off; but seeing that they 
were Greeks of Alexandria, the people would not, for 
the Egyptians love not the Greeks. Then they cried 
that they were on Pharaoh’s business, and still the 
people would not, asking what was the business. 
W hereon a Eunuch amone.them who had made him- 
self drunken in his fear, told them that they came 
v 


“ The end of the rope was made fast round my middle, and I was lowered bodily into those sacred depths.” 


to slay the child of Amenemhat, the High Priest, 
of whom it was prophesied that he should be 
Pharaoh, and sweep the Greeks from Egypt. 

thereon the people feared to stand longer in doubt, but 
brought boats, not knowing what might. be meant by 
the man’s words. But one there was among them—a 
farmer and an oyerseer of canals—who was a kinsman 
of my mother’s and had been present when she pro- 


For Continuation, 


phesied; and he turned and ran swiftly for three parts 
of an hour, till he came to where I lay in the house that 
is without the north wall of the great temple. Now, as 
it chanced, my father was away in that part of the 
Place of Tombs which is to the left of the large fortress, 
and Pharaoh’s guards, mounted on asses, were hard 
upon us. Then the messenger cried to the old wife, 
Atoua, whose tongue had brought about the eyil, and 


told how the soldiers drew near to slay me. And they 
looked at each other, not knowing what to do; for, had 
they hid me, the guards would not haye stayed’ their 
search till I was found. And the man, gazing through 
the doorway, perceived a little child at play. 

“ Woman,” he said, ‘* whose is that child 

“Tt is my grandchild,” she answered, ‘‘ the foster- 
brother of the Prince Harmachis; the child to whose 


9. 


see “The Illustrated London News” for January 5, 1889. 
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- DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS 


AW AR DED 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS in competition with all known systems. 


THE DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS are the 
liable to explode. 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS are recommended by the Fire Insurance Companies, and are 


made with burners of 10 to 100-candle power for every purpose. 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS emit the purest and most powerful light obtainable, without 


smell or smoke. Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND 


LONDON: 48 and 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
GLASGOW: 220, INGRAM-STREET. 


AND FROM ALL LAMP DEALERS. 


BIRMINGHAM: 58, NEW-STREET. 


ONLY SAFE LAMPS; all others are 


OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


“ALWAYS YOUNG.” 
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EE 
is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 

ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


“1 ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c,, 
j | Is ALMOST MAGICAL, 
\ and by its ue THE SEIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 

. FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values ber COMPLEXION 

should be without it at this Season of the Year. 
If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 
will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 


. KNIGHToFTHE ORDER of LEOPOLD of BELGIUM £ 
KNIGHT oF THE LEG'ON of HONOUR 


Incontestably proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Zart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBE, Eart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“T consider Dr. Dz Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
“Dr. Dn Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 


rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.’’ 


‘The value of Dr. Dr Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine.” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil 
with which I am acquainted.” 


“ALWAYS FAIR.” 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. “ BEETHAM’S ” is the only genuine. 
BOTTLES, 1s.. 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 
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GOLDSMITHS 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ 


HIGH -CLASS JEWELLERY. 
The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- 
rings, Necklets, &c., is the largest and choicest 
in London, and contains designs of rare beauty 
and excellence not to be obtained elsewhere, an 
inspection of which is respectfully invited. 


Fine Pearl and 
Diamond Double 
Heart and Knot 

Ring, £18 10s. 
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ORIENTAL PEARLS.— Choice 
strung Pearl Necklaces, in single, three, 
or five rows, from £10 to £5000; also an im- 
mense variety of Pearl and Gold mounted 
Ornaments, suitable for Bridesmaids and Bridal 
Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.—A magnificent and varied 
collection to select from, 


BRIDAL PRESENTS.—Special 
attention is devoted to the production of 
elegant and inexpensive novelties suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ Presents. Original designs and 
estimates prepared free of charge, 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 
COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
CAUTION.—The Company regret 


to find that many of their Designs are 
being copied in a very inferior quality, charged 


Fiue Pearl Necklet, in best Murocco Case, £11 10s. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


MANUFACTURING 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 


.  Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Cash Prices, 


saving Purchasers from 


Fine Diamond 
Half-Hoop Rings, 


from 
£15 to £130, 


AND 


at higher prices, and inserted in a similar form 


of advertisement, which is calculated to mis- 
lead the public. 


They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address is 112, REGENT-STREET, W. 


“A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS.” 

“We know of no enterprise of recent 
years which has been crownel with greater 
success than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 112, Regent-street, who, just eight 
years ago, opened their show-rooms to place 
the productions of their workshops direct 
before the public, thus saving purchasers the 
numerous intermediate profits which are ob- 
tained by ‘middle-men’ on high-class gooils. 
Such has been the appreciation by the public 


Fine Pearl Pendant. 
forming Brooch, in best 
Morocco Oase, £5. 


Fine Brazilian Diamond Bracelet, purest water, 
&30, Other sizes, from £20 to £200, 
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that the Company have now the largest business % 
in England, and are quite supplanting the o1d- Sz 3. 
fashioned houses that pride themselves upon 4% % 
having been established so many decades, but ee 
have utterly failed to keep pace with the times, %, G ae 
and find it impossible to depart from their long 3% , % : g S$ 
credit system, entailing bad debts, for which onsh : “e% as “Taw RELIABLE.”—Lady’s Gold Keyless Lever Watch, fully jewelled oe ¥ 
buyers haye to compensate.”—Court Journal. bo % movement, plain cases; hunter, demi-hunter, or crystal glass, with ee & 

- i oe handsomely-engraved monogram, £10, If with richly- 


engrared Oases, 10s. extra. 


* GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET. 


by 


Fine Pearl, Sapphire, 
and Diamond Fly 
Brooch, £12. 


COMPANY, 


Adjoining 
Stereoscopic Company 


25 to 50 per Cent. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS,— A 

magnificent assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., composed of the 
finest White Diamonds, mounted in special and 
original designs, and sold direct to the public 
at merchants’ cash prices. 


SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, but 


with London cutting, mountel alone, or 
with Diamonds, in a great variety of ornaments. 


NOVELTIES .—A succession of 
Novelties by the Company's own artists 

and designers is constantly being proluced to 

anticipate the requirements of purchasers. 


ASH PRICES.—The Company, 

conducting their business both in buying 

and selling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 

chasers great advantages over the usual credit 

houses. All goods are marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount. 


PP ROBATION.— Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the country 

on approval when desired. Correspondents, 

not being customers, should send a London 
reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, 
through this means, the advantage of 
being supplied direct from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, and 
which are not obtainable in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care and 
faithfulness under the immediate supervision 
of a member of the Company. Where the selec- 
tion is left to the firm, customers may rely upon 
good taste and discretion being used, and the 
prices being exactly the same as if a personal 
selection were made. 


'TESTIMONIALS.—The numerous 

recommendations with which the Goli- 
smiths’ Company have been favoured by cus- 
tomers, is a pleasing testimony to the excellence 
and durability of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, 
and Plate taken in exchange or bought 
for cash, 


JEDALS.—Awarded Seven Gold 
and Prize Medals and the Legion of 

Honour, a special distinction conferred on this 

Firm for the excellence of their manufactures, 


CATALO GUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully illus» 
trated, sent post-free to all parts of the world, 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


